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‘Ir must give you great pain to refuse so , ling emphasis. 


many lovers, Belle.’’ 

‘*T never refused one in my life, Lizzie.’’ 

**You don’t mean to say that you accept 
every young gentleman who proposes? There 
have been five to my certain knowledge since 
the picnic last July.’’ 

*“O no! I only refer them to papa.’’ 

** Leaving it to his judgment whether to re- 
ject or encourage ?”’ 

‘No, indeed! He has standing orders. I 
have given him standing orders to reject, un- 
conditionally, every proposition for the next two 
years. That takes all the bother off my mind, 
you see! It isn’t so hard on the poor fellows, 
either. They don’t know whether it ’s papa or 
myself who isn’t quite suited.”’ 

The two girls langhed in the sauciest man- 
ner. I could hear every word they said, my 
door being open into the hall on account of the 
heat, and theirs opposite being also partially 
unclosed. It was evident they thought I had 
gone to my office. 

** But supposing you should see reason with- 
in the two years to rescind that ‘standing 
order ?’ ” 

** Not a bit of danger, my dear. I don’t be- 
lieve in early marriages. I won’t have a lover 
before I’m twenty, nor become a wife before 
I’m twenty-two. That’s young enough, and 
too young. Besides, I expect to live and die 
an old maid unless papa takes me away from 
this stupid village. I am sure I shall never 
admire anybody in this vicinity.’’ 

“Then you don’t admire the Doc’’— 

Here I coughed loudly and suddenly; I was 
hearing more than was proper; and the next 
instant the opposite docr banged to with start- 
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I could not help smiling at 
the probable dismay of the vain little witches ; 
yet I felt very wretched as I put on my hat, 
went down the stairs out into the hot, dusty 
street, and offto my office. That earnest asser- 
tion of Miss Belle’s had shaken down a very 
pretty castle which I had been building up on 
the airy foundations of a summer afternoon 
reverie. 


A boy stood on the steps awaiting me, as I 
came up and unlocked my office. I knew that 
I should have been there an hour earlier, but 
the day was an August one, and dinner had 
made me indolent. 


*‘ Mother ’s very bad with the neurology to- 
day. Dr. Doseall’s medicines don’t do her no 
good, and she wants you to send her some- 
thing.”’ 

Like the rest of the doctors in Brownville, I 
kept an assortment of drugs and put up my 
own prescriptions. I prepared some pills as 
efficacious as anything, perhaps, in lulling that 
rather hopeless disease, and gave them to the 
boy. 

‘¢ What ’s the charge ?”” 

Looking down at his ragged clothes, I checked 
the customary reply. I didn’t think a dollar 
dear for advice and medicine; but a dollar 
would plainly be a large sum to this shabby 
little fellow. 

“¢ Who is your mother ?”’ I asked. 

“The Widdy Graves, sir.”’ 

‘* What does she do?’’ 

“‘She sews when she hasn’t the neurology 
too bad ; it ’s in her head.’’ 

‘‘ Well, run home with the pills. I don’t 
charge anything for them. Tell your mother 
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not to try to sew when her head is bad; and 
to take hop-tea when she goes to bed.”’ 

He stared at me a moment and ran away; I 
went in and sank down in my leather-cush- 
ioned chair, feeling a gentle complacence at the 
act I had performed. It soothed some of the 
disturbance I suffered ; yet the relief was but 
momentary. I was soon absorbed in watching 
the shaking and tottering of my castle in the 
air; silver pillars, golden turrets, diamond 
windows, fairy arches, lofty towers, shimmered 
and glimmered and melted together in the 
most confusing manner. 

I had come to Brownville three months ago 
to commence the practice of my profession. I 
had, as it were, ‘‘ bearded the lion in his den”’ ; 
for I had opened an office within a stone’s throw 
of that of the celebrated Dr. Doseall. I bad no 
wife, and I had no partner, nor was I connected 
with any of the leading families, except with 
that of Mrs. Ripley, who was a great aunt of 
mine, and whose daughter Lizzie was, conse- 
quently, my second cousin. With them I 
boarded. I had good looks, good character, 
and good testimonials. As for reputation, I 
had it—to make! Brownville was a growing 
and promising town, named after the grand- 
father of Belle Browne, the young lady whom 
I had overheard in confidential discourse with 
my cousin. Her father was one of the great 
little men of the place, rich, respected, and a 
judge. I had brought letters to him when I 
came, which had been the means of my re- 
ceiving a cordial welcome to the circle of his 
acquaintance; though I should soon have 
found my way there through the help of Lizzie, 
who was Miss Belle’s bosom friend. 

It was a very nice thing for me that my aunt 
consented to board me. She had a fine old 
house and grounds ; plenty of roses about the 
windows, great cool parlors, a refined table, an 
excellent piano, with plenty of music of eve- 
nings. I loved and respected her, and was 
charmed with my gay, pretty cousin. Alto- 
gether I was settled in a manner to make the 
great number of young men envy me—all the 
comforts and delights of home, without any of 
the responsibility. I could afford to wait for a 
practice, as I had some little means of my own 
left over from the expenses of my education. 
I did not expect Judge Browne, nor any other 
of my influential well-wishers, to drop their old 
family physician and take up with a new-comer ; 
I was not so foolish ; I was content to build 
up a business slowly. 

Only, when I saw Belle Browne, I became in 
haste to be rich, famous, et cetera: I could not 





look at her brown eyes and browner hair— 
all as brown as her name—without visions of 
wonderful cures, acknowledged skill, rapid 
wealth, and rising honors seeming to hover 
and flit about her. Pleasant as was my aunt’s 
house, its greatest charm to me was found in 
the fact that Miss Browne came there so often. 
I only ventured to call formally at her home, 
occasionally ; but I saw her every day with 
my cousin—sometimes at dinner or tea, very 
often in the evening. Those twogypsies made 
the old mansion musical. They never did any- 
thing rude; but every deed of graceful mis- 
chief which their artful cunning could devise 
was enacted, and ‘‘ the doctor’’ came in for his 
share of the teasings and tricks. I bore these 
with a patience which ought to have won their 
applause—it was the patience of content. They 
were both of them eighteen, only daughters, 
accomplished, and pretty. Belle was more than 
pretty ; she was lovely; and full of spirit and 
girlish frolic as she was, there was something 
soft and womanly through all her actions—a 
nice reserve, too, which allowed no one to take 
advantage of her gayety to approach with fa- 
mniliarity. 

Well, for three months I had been in a plea- 
sant dream; enjoying myself without hardly 
stopping to question the future; and all the 
time, half consciously, half unconsciously, I 
had been building up the castle which Belle’s 
gay speech had that afternoon demolished. _I 
had hoped that I was not indifferent to her. ‘T 
had coupled her with myself in my thoughts 
of the future, as my wife, when I should ven- 
ture to take one ; always with becoming dovbt, 
with deferential fear, but still I had hoped. I 


"knew it then, if not before, by my disappoint- 


ment when I heard her vow that she should 
live and die an old maid if her father did not 
take her away from this stupidvillage. Plainly, 
then, she had no particular interest in any one 
in this village; she was too good for any of 
us—even the new-comer, the promising young 
doctor, the present lion of the youpg ladies, 
myself. 

If she had made this spiteful remark ex- 
pecting me to overhear it, I might have flat- 
tered myself that it was only a girlish art to 
excite my interest and apprehension; but they 
were evidently unsuspicious of my proximity 
until my cough alarmed them. I sat in my 
chair thinking it over, feeling warm, and dull, 
and uncomfortable. Dr. Doseall’s gig, as it 
rolled by, raised an unpleasant dust. I didn’t 
keep a gig, and I hadn’t had six calls in as 
many days. Brownville was a frightfully 
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healthy place, and the old doctor was very 
popular. I remembered what Mrs. Ripley had 
said to me that very day at dinner, with Belle 
sitting opposite, that ‘‘if I wanted to get into 
practice, I must get married. A wife was a 
valuable adjunct to a young physician.” 


I recalled the furtive glance I stole across the 
table, and the blush which I was so foolish as 
to have fancied I saw rising to a fair young 
face. Blush—fiddlestick! it was the hot day 
and the hot dinner. Roly-poly of raspberries 
in August, with boiled sauce, would make any- 
body blush. Iced-cream would have been more 
appropriate. I couldn’t half entertain the young 
lawyer who came across the street to have a 
chat with me. He, too, seemed in low spirits. 
I recollected that he had been very attentive 
to Belle at the fatal picnic, where she had been 
so bewitching in her white dress and straw hat, 
and I wondered if he had been one of the five 
victims—perhaps the latest! I resolved that I 
would not make the sixth. Forewarned, fore- 
armed, I felt relieved when he went away. 
Presently the town-clock struck six. Mrs. 
Ripley had tea at seven. I waited awhile and 
started for home. I knew Belle would not be 
there, for I had seen her pass, on the other 
side, on her way back. 


As I loitered along I perceived the boy for 
whose mother I had prescribed; he was down 
in the dust with a quantity of marbles, and his 
face was smeared with molasses-candy. 


**Is your mother any better?’’ I inquired, 
the weakness of human nature causing me to 
fish for the thanks she had probably uttered at 
receiving the medicine gratis. 


** She says she thought a doctor all the way 
from New York would know somethin’ great- 
er’n hop tea. Anybody might know that. She 
didn’t believe in such common stuff; she’da 
notion not to take the pills.” 

I was about to characterize her, mentally, as 
an ungrateful woman when the sight of the 
candy and marbles filled me with a sudden 
conviction—the little rascal had not informed 
her of my generosity—he had spent the quar- 
ter or half which she had given him in this rare 
and exhilarating treat. When we have on our 
blue spectacles, the whole world is colored 
accordingly. This little incident deepened my 
misanthropic mood, Probably if I had been 
wearing my rose-colored ones,"I should have 
contemplated the afternoon’s happiness of this 
young rogue with satisfaction. He saw the 
suspicious look I cast upon the marbles, and 
put his thumb to his nose, giving me a sly 





smile, but taking care to edge away from my 
proximity. 

When I reached home, Lizzie was in the 
parlor reading the last novel with a very ab- 
sorbed air. She stole a side look at me; fin- 
ally venturing the remark: 

“Oh, Doctor, have you read ‘ Rutledge ?’— 
the heroine is so interesting !’’ 

‘*A charming creature, no doubt; refuses 
five lovers in as many weeks, perhaps. The 
existence of such enchantresses is very fatal to 
our sex.”’ 

‘Please, now, don’t be sarcastic. We had 
no idea you were in yourroom. Belle ’s dread- 
fully mortified—”’ 

“Ah?” witheringly. 

‘* Besides, she can’t help it if she is admired,’’ 
alittle angry. ‘‘Itisn’t her fault. She despises 
flirting ; she wouldn’t be guilty of it! If the 
fellows will persist in making themselves dis- 
agreeable, she gets rid of them as gently as 
possible.”’ 

‘* By referring them to papa !”’ 

“Yes, just that way. She’s so tender- 
hearted! She wouldn’t hurt a fly if she conld 
help it. However, we don’t either of us think 
it hurts them much.” 

‘* Harts what ?” 

‘*The suitors, sir. They get over it without 
any deep sears. She has sense enough to know 
that even her pretty face wouldn’t be so attrac- 
tive if it wasn’t for her father’s wealth and 
position.”’ 

Here I winced a little. Had not thoughts of 
the material benefits to be gained with such a 
wife cast a rosy glow over the heaven of my 
dreams? Yes, I had thought of these appen- 
dages with pleasure, because Belle chanced to 
possess them; but, if I knew my own heart, I 
should have loved just as deeply, have been 
just as anxious to win her love, if she had 
neither. 

Lizzie went on with her reading a few mo- 
ments, then continued : 

“*T wonder you didn’t have some curiosity 
to hear her opinion of yourself. You coughed 
just at the wrong moment.’’ 

Curiosity! I would have given one of my 
ten fingers to know just what she thought 
of me; but I did not consider it honorable to 
satisfy my wish in that manner. 

‘¢You wouldn’t have me play eavesdropper, 
my dear cousin ?”’ 

‘““Why, no, certainly not. I didn’t think of 
that. Besides, I’m afraid you would not have 
heard anything very flattering,” regretfully. 
** Belle doesn’t seem to thinks as much of you 
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as I expected she would. I told her, before 
you came, that she would like you ever so 
much. I don’t see why it is. You are good 
and handsome, used to refined society, talented, 
and have an unusually fine manner, J think; 
and you’re romantic, too ; I told her so.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you for your inventory of my 
qualities, Lizzie. I suppose you think the 
last-mentioned the crowning grace of all ?” 

** Well, Belle and I have always imagined we 
should like a touch of the old romantic gran- 
deur in our lovers,’’ replied Miss Flizabeth, 
blushing very prettily through the dimples of 
her laughter. 

**You’ll have to go to some castle in Spain 
for them then, I fear. Come, put away your 
novel and yield to the fascinations of tea. The 
bell rang three minutes ago. And, by the way, 
don’t try to expound my merits to your friend. 
I’m no fortune-hunter; and I have not the 
slightest idea of being ‘referred to papa’ just 
yet.” 

“Oh, dear! I’ve hurt your pride again, 
doctor. You’ve such an uncomfortable stock 
of it about you that people can never quite get 
out of its way. That’s your fault; everybody 
has at least one, they say. I’m so sorry you 
don’t like each other as much as I hoped. 
Mamma and I thought it would be such a help 
to you, too, in getting into practicer’ 

** Thought what would be a help ?”’ 

** How stupid you are. To marry Belle, of 
course.”’ 

“It’s a wonder you and your good mamma 
didn’t present the matter in that light to her 
mind also. The romance of the view would 
have proved very attractive. I hope and be- 
lieve that I shall be able to take care of myself 
—and a wife, too, when I get ready for one. I 
hope to afford the luxury of marrying for love. 
If I hav’n’t got wit enough to make my own 
way in the world, I can starve in my office, or 
poison myself with my own drugs. I sha’n’t 
get a wife to take care of me.” 

** How terribly grave you are about it! I 
wish Belle could see you in your present savage 
mood. It’s what I call romance—to starve out 
of pride, you know!’’ And the little thing 
laughed in my face as she took my arm, drag- 
ging me towards the tea-room. ‘ But I would 
not begin to famish just yet—not in a land of 
plenty—not until the season of peaches is over, 
and cook forgets how to make such delicious 
little wafers of soda biscuits.”’ 

It was impossible to be solemn with this pretty 
cousin ; the tea was exhilarating; the sunset 
breeze waved the window-curtains. If Belle 





had been present to complete the delight of the 
scene, I am afraid I should have forgotten the 
warning crash—have gone to work to build up 
my ‘baseless fabric’ again. 

As it was, she stayed away for several days 
from my aunt’s house. Lizzie had to do all 
the visiting, which took so much of her time 
that I was left to the desolation of my own re- 
flections. With no music of evenings, no 
flashes of wit across the dinner-table, no light 
forms haunting the porticos, or flirting through 
the shades of the garden, it was easy for me to 
feel misanthropical. Bitter as quinine was the 
powder of pride with which I medicined my 
mind. 

The louse was so lonesome I was forced to 
betake myself almost entirely to my office, 
where my most cheerful recreation consisted in 
watching the numerous calls made at the office 
of my elderly friend; Dr. Doseall. My solitary 
rich patient was convalescent. I was wondering 
one day what I was going to do for another, 
when there appeared at my door a messenger 
requesting my attendance at the house of Miss 
Waffle. I knew the name and the person. I 
had met Miss Waffle several times at evening 
parties; I had danced with her once at the 
picnic. She dwelt in a handsome brick resi- 


dence of her own, was well-to-do, tolerable . 


looking, and an old maid. 

Why she had never married it was not easy 
to say. Worse-appearing maidens, with not 
half her worldly attractions, were led to the 
altar every day. It may be that in the fresh- 
ness of her early conquests, conscious of the 
solid character of her merits, she had been too 


particular ; and now, having got nearly through 


the woods, she was loth to take up with a 
crooked stick. 

“Is the case urgent?’ I inquired of the 
saucy-aired servant-girl who delivered the mes- 
sage. 

‘Don’t know what you mean; but if you 
want to know if she’s bad, I guess she ain’t 
dreadful. She’s dressed to fits and settin’ in 
the parlor, with a smellin’-bottle in her hand.”’ 

**T will be there in half an hour.’’ And, at 
the end of that space of time, I was ushered 
into Miss Waffle’s parlor, panoplied in all the 
dignity of my profession. 

The lady sat in an easy-chair, one slippered 
foot resting on a footstool, a highly perfamed 
handkerchief and a bottle of salts in her lap. 
It must have taken a couple of hours to “‘ get 
up” her elaborate invalid costume. She had 
rosettes on her slippers ; she wore a new cash- 
mere robe, open in front, with a tucked and 
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embroidered petticoat, faced and trimmed with 
blue silk; there was a pink flush on either 
cheek, which I at first mistook for hectic, but 
gradually concluded was carmine-saucer; her 
ringlets were just out of papers, and had a lan- 
guid droop in them suggestive of indisposition. 
The room was shaded down to a mellow dim- 
ness, probably very soothing to her headache. 

** Ah, doctor,’’ she said, pointing to a chair 
close beside her, ‘‘I trust you’ll not deem me 
foolish about myself. I don’t think I am at 
all well. And, although I have always previ- 
ously consulted Dr. Doseall, I have concluded 
that Iam growing worse under his treatment. 
The doctor is getting to be an old man, you 
know—quite behind the times, I dare say. 
While you,’ with a smile, ‘‘ being fresh from 
the latest authorities, ought to inspire confi- 
dence.”’ 

I bowed. 

‘What do you think is the matter with 
yourself, Miss Waffle ?°’ 

** Ah, doctor, that’s just what I want you to 
tell me! Idon’t rest well nights; I’m nerv- 
ous’’— Here I took out my memorandum 
book, and began writing, requesting her to go 
on with the statement of her case. Had she 
seen the prescription I was making up, I am 
afraid she would have recalled Dr. Doseall; 
but, though a much more sensible one than 
that I afterwards compounded, my office did 
not furnish the necessary ingredients, and I 
did not order it. ‘‘Have palpitation of the 
heart frequently ; had it just now, before you 
came in—the mere anticipation of your visit. 
Headache every morning for several hours. 
Oh, dear me, doctor, I can’t describe half my 
bad feelings; but I’m certain there ’s some- 
thing serious. I think I should receive daily 
medical advice, at least foratime. Sometimes 
I have feared it was my lungs; for I’ve quite 
a cough when I catch cold—and again, my 
heart. Won’t you feel my pulse? [ think it’s 
quite too fast for health.”’ 

She pushed up a heavy gold bracelet from 
the wrist she gave me. I made such inquiries 
as the case warranted. Miss Wafile was rich, 
and I regarded every wealthy patient as a 
stepping-stone to—what ’—the eminence from 
whence the soft eyes of Belle looked down at 
me so carelessly. I had as soon doctor the 
lady for fancied as real indisposition; I was 
sure that in either case she would take care 
not to get well too quickly. 

‘“‘Be sure you come every day, doctor, until 
you see some improvement,’’ was her parting 
appeal. 

41* 





The prescription which was never made up 
for Miss Waflle read— 


**Gold Wedding-ring, 4 ounce. 
Sugar of Love, 0 scruples. 
Common Sense, 3 grains. 
Matrimonial Wine, 1 pint. 


Dissolve, take teaspoonful night and morn- 
ing.’’ 

I continued to visit my new patient with 
great punctuality. Every day I had the plea- 
sure of taking her delicate wrist in my fingers, 
while I inquired earnestly how she felt, and of 
charging a dollar for my gentle solicitude. 
‘*Misfortunes never come single.”? Good for- 
tunes, also, are apt to come in flocks. I had 
been in attendance upon Miss Wafile only three 
days when I received a summons to attend, in 
haste, upon Mrs. Darling, a young widow who 
had just thrown off mourning since I came to 
the village. Mrs. Darling had burned her arm, 
and wished me to come and dress it. The art- 
fulness of widows is well known to surpass that 
of old maids. My new patron looked just pale 
enough with pain to awaken pity, which is 
akin to love; her pink cambric wrapper was 
very coquettish ; the color set off handsomely 
the round white arm which was presented to 
me to heal, and upon which there was indeed a 
burn, not deep enough to threaten permanent 
disfigurement, but sufficient for present pur- 
poses. I am not vain enough to assert that 
that burn was not accidentally received; I 
only know that there was a bitter rivalry be- 
tween the pretty widow and the ripe maiden, 
which had existed previous to their having any 
knowledge of my existence. The novel writers 
tell us of burning jealousy, and this may have 
been a specimen of that passion ; if it was, I 
will give the widow the credit of having played 
asmart trick. It seemed asif the injury would 
never heal; the length of time it was in getting 
well did not speak much for my skill. As long 
ag there was the faintest crimson scarring that 
handsome arm, I must go every day to look at 
it. After that could no longer be made avail- 
able, a series of little ailments beset the rosy 
and dimpled little Darling, which were enough 
to make her tremble at the thought of the doe- 
tor’s bill. However she, too, was able to pay ; 
and it was not for me to quarrel with my bread- 
and-butter. 

All this time Belle Browne grew shyer and 
more shy of my aunt’s house. I was certain 
that she had read the nature of my presump- 
tuous hopes, and that she wished to show me, 
by her coldness, how entirely she discounte- 
nanced them. As Lizzie had said, she despised 
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coquetry; she would not give me a smile or 
glance other than she gave to all. 

It seemed as if that witch Lizzie always took 
occasion when she was present to felicitate me 
upon my two patients, to inquire about Miss 
Wafile’s palpitation of the heart, and if Mrs. 
Darling was threatened at present with diph- 
theria orcholera morbus? And once that grave, 
practical aunt of mine actually suggested that, 
if Icould give up some of my high-flown po- 
etry and settle down into the realities of life, it 
would not be a bad thing for me to make the 
most of the encouragement I received. Miss 
Watfile, especially, was avery excellent person, a 
little foolish about some things, but would make 
a devoted wife. Then the two giris looked at 
each other and laughed. Iwas angry:at them 
for laughing, and responded that ‘‘age some- 
times gave discretion at least,” in so severe a 
tone that Belle turned away quite abashed. 


**We don’t think our danghter looks quite 
well lately,’ said Judge Browne to me, one 
evening in September, when I had gone with Mr. 
Ripley to pay a visit at his house. ‘‘ Sheseems 
in low spirits, and not quite as blooming as 
usual. She’s been asking me to take her away 
somewhere on a journey; and I’ve about made 
up my mind to do so. I’ve a few weeks of 
leisure now, before the October courts sit. 
What do you think, doctor ?’’ 

My eyes, albeit lover’s eyes, were also those 
of a physician. It had not escaped me that 
the young lady had lost flesh and color—a 
shade less of bloom, a line less of roundness to 
the cheeks. ‘‘ Change of air will be the best 
medicine, without doubt,’’ I replied, fixing 
upon the patient the scrutinizing look which 
my profession warranted. ‘‘ Change of scene 
and of association is also very beneficial in some 
cases. There may be some elements lacking 
in the air, water, food, and society of Brown- 
ville that a more favored locality will supply in 
abundance.”’ 

The Judge bowed assent to my profound 
observation, while a blush rose and deepened 
to scarlet over the face and neck of his daugh- 
ter. The insinuation that she was going away 
to find the husband which this “‘ stupid village’ 
could not afford her was enough to make her 
blush. She ought to have resented my want of 
respect for the delicacy of young maidenhood, 
and perhaps she did, for she turned away, re- 
maining for the rest of the evening so pale and 
quiet that my inmost heart was touched with 
yearning. I wanted to apologize to-her for my 
seeming rudeness, which had sprung out of my 





unhappiness, and to tell her how earnestly I 
wished the proposed visit might restore her to 
the fulness of her sweetest bloom ; but instead, 
I did just the opposite, was as gay as possible, 
and apparently indifferent to her approaching 
absence. 

‘‘ Belle is really quite in a decline,” said 
Lizzie, on our way home. “I’ve seen it for 
sometime. She ’s always either melancholy or 
unnaturally gay—her head feels feverish at 
times—she has po appetite. Oh dear, I hope 
it’s nothing serious !’’ and she burst into tears. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little like crying 
myself, though nobody suspected it. I consid- 
ered Belle’s going away as fatal to the last few 
faint hopes which my human nature would 
persist in keeping alive ; and I felt distressed 
to think my ailment, however slight, should 
beset her; and then the thought crossed my 
mind that she might be nourishing some secret 
passion, like myself, and this might be sapping 
the foundations of health. 

‘¢ Perhaps she is in love—unrequited affec- 
tion !’’ I ventured. 

‘* Belle in love and I not know it!” cried 
Lizzie, the fire of indignation drying her tears ; 
‘that would be impossible. Besides, there is 
nobody here she would condescend to pine 
away for. Everybody J know would be only 
too glad to obtain her interest. Humph! unre- 
quited affection, indeed! There’s nobody here 
who’s fit for her but you—and you two seem 
bound to hate each other. People are so con- 
trary. I only hope she will fall in love with 
somebody while she’s gone, and come home 
and tell me all about it ; that will be some re- 
turn for my self-denial in letting her go. It 
woald be so nice, wouldn’t it?” 

I subdued a groan and answered that I sup- 
posed it would. 

‘‘The child caught cold getting her feet wet 
in the brook the day of the picnic, and she’s 
never been quite well since,’’ said my aunt, and 
with this sensible explanation of the cause of 
the young iady’s decline in health, we entered 
our house and went to bed. 

The evening of the day before the intended 
journey Lizzie returned quite late from the 
Judge’s house. I had not called there since the 
projection of the journey ; but even declined 
to pay a visit of farewell with my cousin this 
very evening. I walked back and forth on the 
porch, however, too restless to remain in any 
room, until about eleven, when a servant of 
the family brought Lizzie home. 

‘* Belle will not go to-morrow,” she said, 
coming up and joining me in my promenade. 
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** Why not?” 


**She is too ill. She has been feverish and. 


excited for several days. Until to-night, after 
I came, she grew worse suddenly, and had to 
give upand goto bed. Theycalled in Dr. Doseall 
about two hours ago. He says the fever is ofa 
low insidious kind that has crept upon her so 
stealthily that she isnow completely inits power. 
It was dreadful to see him shake his head. 
Poor Mrs. Browne feels awfully. I’m just going 
to run up stairs and tell mother, and then 
I’m going back to stay all night.”’ 

Ido not intend to give the history of the next 
week. Sickness is never interesting except to 
the patient, the friends, and sometimes to the 
physician. During those long days of suspense, 
I doubt if ever the father and mother suffered 
much more deeply than I. They had at least 
the consolation of being with, of doing for, of 
watching over the object of their love, while I 
was doomed to lonely wanderings, to vacant 
sitting in my office, to hurried, tiresome walks 
to kill time, until I could hear chance tidings 
through my auntand cousin. I think Ishould 
have blessed my stars if I could have been 
then and there transformed into portly, wrin- 
kled, good old Dr. Doseall, with the privilege 
of entering, three times a day, the sick-cham- 
ber where disease was doing its evil work upon 
the lovely temple of a lovelier soul. 

I heard that he considered her case critical— 
then almost hopeless—and still I had not been 
consulted with. Pride was strong within me; 
for [thought my standing and recommendations 
and my friendly intercourse with the family 
such as to render it proper, in a time of such 
trial, that they should include me, in case 
another physician was called in consultation. 
Pride was strong, but it was not as strong as 
love. When I heard that the friends were al- 
most in despair, I resolved to solicit the Judge 
and the doctor for permission to see the sick 
girl. I hoped, from descriptions which I obtained 
of her state, that a new treatment, just coming 
into practice, and with which the old doctor 
was not familiar, might prove valuable. Hop- 
ing and thinking this, could I allow pride to 
keep me silent, while the woman I worshipped 
was dying ? 

I put on my hat, and went over to see Dr. 
Doseall’s office, asking permission to accom- 
pany him on his next visit. 

‘We wished to consult. you several days 
ago,” he said; ‘‘ but the patient herself would 
not consent. She seemed so troubled by the 
mention of it that we were obliged to forbear. 
However, she’s delirious now, poor child! the 





low, muttering kind; and she won’t know it 
if you do call. Come, I’ll go with you now. 
However, there’s no hope, in my judgment.’’ 

I took with me the medicine I wished to ad- 
minister. When I entered the darkened room 
and went up to the bed, I trembled from head 
to foot, accustomed, as I necessarily was, to 
self-control. The sight of the large, bright, 
restless eyes and thin, flushed face unmanned 
me. Having the draught prepared according 
to my directions, I myself administered it. 
She took it quietly from the glass. 4 

“Ts that you, doctor?’’ she asked, fixing 
hereyes piercingly on mine. ‘I never thought 
to see you again. It’s your hating me so that 
is killing me; but you mustn’t let him know 
it’’—with a distressed air of appeal. ‘‘ Do not 
tell him I said so, doctor!’ She caught my 
hand, gazing at me with a fondness which, 
even in that solemn moment, thrilled through 
me like fire. -‘‘ Lizzie doesn’t guess it.” 

The next moment her fancies and looks were 
turned in another direction. I felt asif ina 
dream. ‘‘ Doctor,’’ she had said; very true— 
there were two doctors—and her words were 
the utterance of delirium. Yet, despite the 
uncertain conveyance, an idea had passed from 
her mind into mine. Then, oh then, I wished 
more earnestly than ever that she might live. 

Another week dragged its slow length away. 
Miss Browne was improving; the crisis was 
passed in safety, and there was every reason 
to hope, no untoward event occurring, that 
health might be gradually brought back. I 
had the intense satisfaction of knowing that to 
my course of treatment even Dr. Doseall at- 
tributed the favorable change. The fever and 
delirium were gone; nothing but weakness 
now to combat, unless the seeds from which 
the malady first sprung still remained in the 
system to sprout again. Evidently something 
yet weighed upon the patient’s mind, prevent- 
ing rapid recovery. If I felt my suspicions 
were correct, they needed fuller confirmation. 

It was at this time Lizzie sought a confiden- 
tial interview with me one afternoon in our 
parlor. 

‘*Cousin,’? said she, very gravely, “I’m 
going to trust in your honor as a man anda 
gentleman in a very delicate matter.’’ 

“If you think it safe, you can do so.”’ 

‘*T have found out the true cause of Belle’s 
illness.’’ 

** You have?’ 

‘Yes. And nothing but the wish to save 
the life and secure the happiness of my dearest, 
dearest friend would induce me to say what 
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I’m going tosay. Belle would die of chagrin if 
she knew of it; and you must never, never 
tell her, no matter what happens. You see 
she betrayed it in her fever—that she was in 
love with you! The whole family know of it. 
She's putting herself to death, secretly, for 
fear you, too, have discovered her secret. She 
asked me last evening if I thought she had said 
anything in her deliriam. She’d sooner die, 
she said, than that you should ever dream, and 
she begged me never to hint. Her parents 
feel so sorry for her. They would have been 
very well satisfied with the match ; and I think 
they wonder why you did not fancy their 
daughter as much as she you; it would have 
been an excellent alliance for you. Of course 
they are proud, and will keep the dear girl’s 
secret for her. They are going to take her 
away as soon as she is well enough. Now, 
cousin, thumbscrews couldn’t have wrung this 
out of me about sweet, dear Belle, if I hadn’t 
thought—if I hadn’t hoped—if, perhaps—say, 
doctor, couldn’t you like a little, little bit ?’’ 

“No, I couldn’t!’”’ I almost thundered, in a 
tone which made the pretty pleader start. 

Without another word I started from the 
house, went straight to Judge Browne’s, was 
admitted to the sick-chamber, where I found 
the patient looking much better and stronger. 
I felt her pulse, and sent the nurse down to 
the kitchen to dissolve some gum arabic in 
warm water as a drink for her—the only errand 
I could invént just then which would consume 
sufficient time. ' 

‘*Miss Browne, how do you like my doctor- 
ing ?”” 

“I suppose you have saved my life,’’ she 
answered listlessly, not showing surprise at the 
unusual question. 

** Well, |’ve got a new prescription for you 
to take. It’s an ugly, unpalatable one, I can 
tell you. It was the fear that you would refuse 
it utterly which has prevented my daring to 
urge it hitherto.’’ 

** What can it be ?”’ 

** My heart and hand—the one haughty, the 
other empty. Dear Belle, I know their un- 
worthiness ; but this Ican promise you, they 
will serve you devotedly.’’ She looked up at 
me in doubt, a glow spreading over her pale 
face. Idid not wish to agitate her. I took up. 
the poor, pale little hand from the counter- 
pane, stroked it gently, and kissed it. ‘‘I am 
in earnest,’ I said; ‘‘I wish you would pro- 
mise to never have any doctor but me ?’’ 

Whether that day or some other is no matter ; 
she promised. , 





“You said you couldn’t like her a little 
even,” said Lizzie, when she heard, a few days 
later, how matters had turned ‘out. 

‘* Neither could I, cousin. No little measure 
would hold the liking I have had for your 
friend since the first day I beheld her.”’ 

‘* And she says she liked you from the first. 
How foolish people in love are! Just see how 
much trouble you ’ve made yourselves, because 
one was too modest and one too proud.”’ 

Belle paid for her folly by the loss of her 
beautiful hair. But I think a bridal veil never 
floated over a lovelier head than hers when 
the thick, soft, dark-brown ringlets began to 
ring it about with infantile beauty. When she 
took the long-talked-of journey for her health, 
I felt in duty bound to accompany her, to 
watch over her, she having taken me for her 
lifelong physician, for better, for worse. In 
gaining this patient I lost two others. Miss 
Waffle and Mrs. Darling went back to Dr. Dose- 
all, declaring that my bills were too high, and 
that I did not understand their cases. 





COMPLIMENTS. 


Ir is very much to be wished, for the benefit 
of bashful men, that society would come te 
some general agreement upon the subject of 
compliments. At present, the whole social 
law upon the subject is in a state of confusion 
which is a mere pitfall for the unwary. There 
are some occasions when a compliment is very 
little less than an insult ; and there are others 
when it is scarcely less insulting to omit the 
compliment ; and the distinction in principle 
between the two sets of occasions is not very 
obvious. To compliment a lady on her dress 
is a rude familiarity. A panegyric upon her 
beauty is only tolerated if she belongs to the 
emaciated sisterhood of ‘‘ fast girls,” amd is apt 
to be resented even then if there are many lis- 
teners to overhear it. But seat her at a piano- 
forte, and everything is changed. Compliments 
cease to be rude on one side, or repulsive on the 
other. The man who would stand at the piano- 
forte listening to a song, and omit at the end of 
it to ejaculate ‘‘ Beautiful!’’ would be con- 
demned by every right-thinking mind as un- 
worthy the name of a man and an American. 
Compliments on such occasions are not simply 
permissible, but they are exacted with rigor 
as an item of the ordinary tribute of civility 
which man owes to woman. You might as 
well let a lady stand for want of a chair while 
you are sitting down, as to allow the music 
to languish for want of a plentiful supply of 
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eulogy. And the young lady, who would blush 
and bridle if she was told she was pretty, sub- 
mits with smiling impassibility to the most 
fulsome flattery on the subject of her singing. 
In fact, if the song did not close amid a chorus 
of admiration, every one would feel that there 
was an awkward silence. People would force 
conversation fitfully and uneasily, as if some- 
body had uttered a startling impropriety ; and 
the performer would be perfectly justified in 
flouncing away from the pianoforte, and passing 
the rest ofthe evening inthe dumps. The idea 
appears to be that a public performance is 
incompatible with retiring modesty. It is a 
proclamation that the young lady is not satis- 
fied to remain unnoticed in the throng, but 
wishes to attract a special share of general at- 
tention to herself; and it naturally follows that 
she desires some assurance that her efforts have 
not been in vain. The world is too good- 
natured to refuse compliments to any one who 
professedly caters for them ; and, fortunately, 
there are people who derive a positive pleasure 
from the act of flattering others. Their souls 
are a living well of butter, and a little of it 
escapes upon every passer-by. Probably they 
began the practide from calculation, to secure 
as many friends as possible at a cheap cost; 
but the habit soon grows upon them, and clings 
to them long after the hope of getting on in the 
world has lost its power. They are very disa- 
greeable people to meet in society, upon ordi- 
nary occasions, for they kre always putting 
somebody out of countenance; but their real 
mission in the world is to attend at musical 
parties. They should be jammed in between 
the pianoforte and the wall and left there. So 
placed, they are in position to perform services 
which, in their absence, it would be impossible 
to supply; for complimenting does not come 
by nature, and the master of the house who 
should try it for the first time, in ignorance of 
the difficulties of the attempt, and without 
proper preparation, is very liable to come to an 
unseemly halt in the very middle of his pretty 
speech. 





MUSINGS AND MEMORIES. 


BY J. L. M’OREBRYg 


0 how rich with rarest beauty 
Is this sunny world of ours, 
When the virgin Spring comes blushing, 
Like a bride arrayed in flowers! 
When the wanton warblers waken 
Merry melody that seems 
Like the gentle, joyous music 
Wafted from the land of dreams! 





Welcome, Spring! Again thou bringest 
Flowers fair and odors sweet, 

While the woodland birds are singing, 
Thy return with joy to greet! 

All the beauty that lay buried, 
Bound by Winter’s icy chain— 

All the joys we feared had perished— 
Thou hast brought to us again, 


No, not all! My restless spirit 
From thy presence sadly turns, 

And for One thou canst not bring me, 
With a weary longing yearns. 

Oh my heart—my heart is buried 
Where the weeping willows wave! 
Spring! thy fairest flowers are growing 

Green upon my mother’s grave! 


At thy presence beauty smileth 
Bright from every flower and tree; 

But tis not the smile of kindness 
That my mother had for me. 

Thoa hast taught the merry songsters 
At thy coming to rejoice; 

But ye bring me not the music 
Of my mother’s gentle voice. 


Winter had the earth enshrouded 
In a snowy winding-sheet, 
When the angels came to bear her 
To her home with noiseless feet : 
Then the sun went out in heaven, 
While my heart grew faint and chill, 
And though all around be brightness, 
Winter rests upon it still! 


Midnight darkness gathered o’er me, 
As we looked that last * good-night ;” 
I to roam this world of sorrow— 
She to tread the halls of light ; 
And ’tis only when in slumber 
Freed, my spirit soars above, 
That she walks again beside me, 
With my mother’s smile of lore. 


And in dreamy mood i often 
Roam amid the forest wild 
Heedless of the world around me— 
In her arms again a child; 
Or beside the placid river, 
Wander when the day is o’er, 
Listening as the mimic billows 
Wash against the pebbly shore. 


And I wonder when the angel, 
Death, shall come to bear me on 
O’er the dark and foaming river 
To the land where she is gone; 
For the fragrance of its flowers 
Morning zephyrs ofttimes bring, 
And I almost catch the music 
From that land of endless Spring. 





Mayy a true heart that would have come 
back like the dove to the ark, after the first 
transgression, has been frightened beyond re- 
call by the angry look and menace, the taunt, 
the savage charity of an unforgiving soul. 











ROXY CROFT. 


(Concluded from page 445.) 


** Roxy,’’ said Miss Croft, ‘‘I’m going to see 
if we can’t have some work done while they ’re 
away. Go, put on your old dress, and come 
with me into the garden. I’m going to have 
every weed got out of it. Ifsome people hadn’t 
been so lazy, it would never have got so weedy. 
Here, begin on this onion-bed ; now, mind, if 
you pull up a single onion, I’ll make you re- 
member it to your sorrow !”’ 

‘But they’re so small, I can hardly see 
them,’’ said Roxy. 

**No, I suppose not. You’d rather be in 
Mrs. Thorne’s parlor playing on the piano. 
You’re never troubled to see there, are you? 
Now, go to work ; if you’re smart, you ’ll get 
through the onion-bed by noon.’’ 

Roxy worked faithfully until noon, when, 
tired and hungry, she ventured into the house. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Croft, looking over her 
spectacles, ‘‘ who sent for you to come in ?’’ 

‘No one, ma’am; but I’ve finished the 
onions, and I thought it must be dinner-time, 
and—” 

**Oh! you ’ve come into dinner, have you ? 
Well, I want you to understand we’re going 
to do something besides cook and eat all the 
time. I’ve enough of that when Mr. Thorne 
and his wife are here. If you ’re hungry, take 
one of those potatoes in the pantry, and then 
go directly back to your work.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”? said Roxy; ‘‘ but where 
shall I weed now ?” 

‘«Wherever you please. You’ve got to get 
them all out of the garden, and it don’t make 
any difference where you begin.”’ 

Roxy took the cold potato and hastened back 
to her task. She worked till dark without 
interruption, when, looking up, she spied her 
mistress carefully examining the heap of weeds 
from the onion-bed, and at last to hold up in 
triumph an unfortunate onion. Roxy remem- 
bered her threat, and, with dismay, beheld 
her seize a beanpole, and advance with rapid 
strides. But good luck in the form of neighbor 
Jones appeared, at the sight of whom Miss 
Croft prudently expended her wrath upon a 
hen, that instant peering out from an adjacent 
currant bush; and then, with an aggrieved 
look, she hastened forward to recapitulate to 
Mr. Jones the damages she sustained from his 
fowls. Roxy in the mean time retreated to the 
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house, and for once in her life Miss Croft failed 
to keep her word. 

The days that succeeded were but a repetition 
of the first. At length Roxy petitioned her 
mistress one afternoon to allow her a short 
time for practice, as Mr. Savelli was coming 
that evening to give her another lesson. 

‘*T ’m not going to have any more time fooled 
away in that manner,” said Miss Croft. ‘‘1’ve 
things of more consequence for you to attend 
to. If Savelli comes this evening, you can 
take your lesson, because I promised Mrs. 
Thorne you might; but I want you to under- 
stand that will be the end of your music. I’ve 
made up my mind Mr. Thorne and his wife wil! 
have to look for another boarding-place when 
they come back.’”’ Poor Roxy stood aghast at 
this unexpected announcement. The miserable 
future thus suddenly opened up to her seemed 
beyond human endurance. ‘‘I want you,” 
continued Miss Croft, ‘‘to get up by daylight 
to-morrow, and go to work again in that garden, 
and don’t you come in till I call you to break- 
fast. You’ve got to finish it to-morrow. I 
sha’n’t have you out there another day.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said Roxy, mechanically ; 
and with aching limbs, and still more aching 
heart, she resumed her laborious employment. 

Miss Croft was up the next morning an hour 
earlier than usual. She looked out the window 
to see if the Joneses wereup. Having satisfied 
herself on this point, she took her teapot and 
went in there to beg of Mrs. Jones a little boil- 
ing water, and permission to draw her tea by 
the fire, as she apologetically remarked to Mrs. 
Jones, ‘‘ It seemed a needless waste of fuel to 
light a fire just for herself.” 

Having dispatched her frugal meal, she called 
for Roxy to come and take hers. She waited 
for her a reasonable time; then, becoming im- 
patient at the delay, went herself into the gar- 
den. Judge of*her astonishment when she 
found Roxy had not been at work there. Every- 
thing remaingd precisely as when she inspected 
it the night before. Overflowing with indigna- 
tion, she armed herself for a conflict, and 
hastened to Roxy’s dormitory, not doubting she 
had overslept herself. But when she entered 
all was silent there; even the bed was undis- 
turbed. Miss Croft was ill-prepared for: the 
sudden revelation that flashed upon her. Roxy 
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had always been so submissive and cowardly 
that she had never dreamed of being thus out- 
witted. Upon examining her clothes, she found 
the best suit missing. Then she turned and 
slowly walked down stairs, feeling for the first 
time humbled, and at a loss to know what to 
do. Putting on her spectacles, she went to the 
gate, and stood looking up and down the broad 
street. Not a being was in sight save Uncle 
Jack. 

**Have you seen anything of my Roxy?” 
inquired she, eagerly. 

**No, missus, hain’t seen nothin’ on her.’’ 

‘* Well, Uncle Jack, I suspect she’s run away, 
for I can’t find her anywhere.”’ 

‘*Whew! shouldn’t wonder a mite ef she 
had, missus.’’ 

‘** Did you see the stage this morning ?”’ 

**T reckon I did; ’twas most full when it 
cum along; nobody went from here ’cept that 
ar music-master.”’ 

** Didn’t you see any one before that ?”’ 

**T didn’t see no living soul, missus,/cept a 
small boy. I sot a trap down below the Cross 
Roads, and I got up airly this mornin’ to see if 
thar wa’n’t somethin’ ketched; and a leetle 
this side of thar, I seed a boy.”’ 

** How large a boy ?”’ 

***Bout so hight, missus. *Twa’n’t nobody 
I ever seed afore.’’ 

** Well, Uncle Jack, you must come in awhile. 
I’ye got to look over my things and see if the 
baggage hasn’t stolen something. She belongs 
to a dreadful thievish race, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if she ’d carried off every one of my 
silver spoons.”’ 

Uncle Jack followed Miss Croft into the house 
and seated himself, while she proceeded to in- 
vestigate the premises. She soon returned and 
reported nothing missing; and, strange to re- 
late, a shilling she had accidentally left on the 
table remained untouched. 

**Uncle Jack,’’ said she, ‘‘I want you now 
to go to Mrs. Parker’s, and ask her if she ’ll let 
one of her girls come and help me a few days. 
Tell her Roxy’s gone, and I’m expecting Mr. 
Thorne every day, and I must have one of 
them. If she can’t accommodate me, go to Miss 
Wilsen’s, and ask her to come, or anywhere 
else you may think of; but be sure not to come 
back without getting some one.’’ 

***Zactly so, missus. I reckon I can find 
somebody for ye.’’ 

In a couple of hours Uncle Jack returned. 
**I say, missus,’’ said he, in a tone of despera- 
tion, ‘“‘thar ain’t nobody to be had, that’s 
sartin. I’ve been to Miss Wilson’s; she’s 








sick. Miss Parker’s gals is all away ‘cept one, 
and she can’t let her come nohow. Then I went 
to Deacon Stun’s, and over to Miss Riddle’s, 
and down to Pat Flyn’s, and into Miss Ritter’s ; 
and there ’s nobody to be had for sartin.” 

‘*Well,” said Miss Croft, drawing a deep 
sigh, ‘‘there’s only one thing I can do. Go 
and ask Squire Wentworth if he will step in 
here a few minutes.’’ 

‘*Bress your soul, missus, he hain’t been to 
hum for pretty nigh a week.”’ 

** When is he expected back ?”’ 

**Can’t say, missus; he never told me no- 
thin’ ’bout it; but Judy sez he’s gone to Bos- 
ting to get a wife.’’ 

‘*A wife! I don’t believe it!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Croft. 

‘Well, I reckon somebody ’s coming back 
with the Squire, for they ’ve got the house all 
turned topsy-turvy, and they ’re doin’ an aw- 
ful sight of cookin’ thar.’’ 

‘** Yes, I dare say they ’re expecting company. 
Now, Uncle Jack, if I don’t succeed in find- 
ing any help before Mr. Thorne returns, I shall 
want to employ you a few days.”’ 

‘**Zactly so, missus. I’ll be around then,” 

As svon as Uncle Jack left, Miss Croft put on 
her bonnet and started out to pour her troubles 
into the sympathizing ear of Marintha Tufts. 
Marintha so perfectly understood her trials, and 
so feelingly condoled with her, that it was late 
in the afternoon before she could summon suf- 
ficient resolution to return to her solitude. 
When she did so, it was with the impression 
fully confirmed that the Thornes were the sole 
cause of her present grievances. Although, 
during her protracted visit, she had taken such 
frequent surveys of her domicile as would seem 
to preclude all possibility of one’s entering 
unobserved, yet the instant she reached it, the 
friendly voice of Mrs. Thorne greeted her ear. 

** You are surprised to see ine home so soon, 
are you not?’’ said she. 

‘*No!’’ replied Miss Croft, coolly, and with- 
out noticing the proffered hand. ‘‘ Nothing 
that happens in these days surprises me.’’ 

“‘It was my intention,’’ continued Mrs. 
Thorne, ‘‘to remain another week; but when 
Mr. Thorne was ready to return, I thought it 
best to come with him. I knew Roxy would 
be impatient to see me. But where is she? I 
have some things for her which I am sure will 
delight her.”’ 

‘*She’s gone !’’ 

**Gone |’? echoed Mrs. Thorne. 

‘¢ Yes, Mrs. Thorne ; it’s turned out exactly 
as I told you. This comes of people’s not 
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attending to their own business. You put so 
many high notions into her head that she felt 
entirely above her business. She was mad, I 
suppose, because I set her to work in the gar- 
den. ’*Twa’n’t so agreeable as playing on the 
piano ; so she concluded to run off. She ’s gone 
with that silk dress you made for her, and 
those new gaiters you bought, and her best 
bonnet ; so I hope you will be satisfied with 
her appearance.’’ Withthat Miss Croft flounced 
out of the room. 

Poor Mrs. Thorne, overwhelmed with grief 
and surprise at Roxy’s disappearance, and in- 
dignation at Miss Croft’s uncalled-for rebuke, 
sat motionless in her chair until the tea-bell 
rang. Then, upon Mr. Thorne’s coming to 
seek her, she briefly related the occurrence of 
the afternoon, and pleaded a violent headache 
as an excuse for not appearing at the tea-table. 

A brief interval of solitude had caused Miss 
Croft to feel some compunctions respecting her 
treatment of Mrs. Thorne ; and when Mr. Thorne 
entered alone, she was profuse in attentions to 
him, as well as in expressions of regret at his 
wife’s indisposition. The intelligence also that 
the anticipated wedding at the Squire’s was 
one in which the eldest daughter was more 
deeply concerned than the father so completely 
mollified Miss Croft’s feelings that, taking a 
cup of tea in her hand, she hastened to Mrs. 
Thorne, anxious to propitiate one whom she 
knew to be a favorite of the Squire’s. 

**T hope I don’t intrude,’’ whispered she, as 
she was bidden to enter. ‘*Mr. Thorne told 
me you had a severe headache, and I brought 
you acup of nice tea. Poor father used to be 
very much troubled with his head, and he 
thought a cup of strong tea the best remedy in 
the world for it.” 

‘Thank you,’ said Mrs. Thorne, languidly 
taking the tea from her. 

Miss Croft glanced at the swollen eyes, and 
felt uneasy. ‘‘I hope,’’ said she, ‘‘ you won’t 
think hard of anything I ’ve said about Roxy. 
I’m pretty plain-spoken, and sometimes say 
more than I ought to. But you can’t think 
how I was tried to have her run off just at this 
time.” 

**T do not doubt it ; you will miss her very 
much, as well as myself,’”’ said Mrs. Thorne. 

**She was only eight years old when I took 
her ; and she’s been nothing but an expense to 
me until now. It’s very ungrateful in her to 
run away after all we’vedone forher. I don’t 
care so much on my own account ; but it makes 
me feel bad to see her treat you with such 
ingratitude.” ; 





**T am grieved beyond measure to lose her,’’ 
replied Mrs. Thorne. 

‘*T always knew she’d come to some bad 
end,’? continued Miss Croft; ‘‘for she was 
nothing but agypsy ; and you know it’s no use 
to try to make anything of one of them.”’ 

‘*But she has improved beyond all my ex- 
pectations.”’ 

‘“‘T admit that, but you see now what it’s 
going to amount to. She’s grown to be the 
handsomest girl in town. You ’ve dressed her 
well; and in one way and another spent about 
half your time on rer. For more than two 
years you and Mr. Thorne hav’n’t slept a wink 
after daylight, just for the sake of having her 
practise music; and now I suppose she ’ll go 
back to the gypsies, if she can find them.” 


*“You do her great injustice,’ said Mrs. 
Thorne, with evident warmth. ‘She is by 
nature a noble-minded girl; sensitive beyond 
measure, and endowed with no ordinary talents, 
all her aspirations are for the good and beauti- 
ful ; and, depend upon it, she will never volun- 
tarily seek unworthy associates. If she is so 
fortunate as to fall among those who can appre- 
ciate her, she will yet be all I have fondly 
hoped ; and though I may never again be per- 
mitted to see her, I shall not regret my efforts 
in her behalf. Good instruction is never lost 
upon such a character; though circumstances 
may check its natural development.”’ 


**T don’t doubt your sincerity, but when 
you ’ve lived as many yearsas I have, you won’t 
be quite so visionary. You’ve always acted 
as though you thought Roxy some wonderful 
being in disguise. Now, for the life of me, I 
never could see anything remarkable about her, 
except a pretty face, but that don’t amount to 
much. Beauty is only skin deep.” 

‘*Yes, but had you sought an entrance to 
her affections, you would have beheld a beauty 
far surpassing that of the face !’’ 


‘* Well, you and I never could agree about 
Roxy,’’ said Mrs. Croft, impatiently ; ‘‘ and it ’s 
useless to say anymore abouther. She ’s gone ; 
and I’m left without help. Uncle Jack went 
all over town this morning for a girl; but 
there’s none to be had, and I don’t see as I 
shall be able to board you and Mr. Thorne any 
longer. But I’m waiting to see Squire Went- 
worth. I don’t wish to make any change 
without consulting him. Won’t you take an- 
other cup of tea, Mrs. Thorne? Dearme! how 
thoughtless I am to stay so long, when you ’re 
suffering with a headache; but I entirely forgot 
about it !’’ 
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‘* Not any more, Miss Croft; a good night’s 
rest will benefit me more than anything else.’’ 

As soon as Miss Croft withdrew, Mrs. Thorne 
arose and commenced a diligent search for some 
token of Roxy; but, finding none, she retired for 
the night, more weary and dispirited than ever. 

The next day Uncle Jack, in clean shirt 
sleeves and Sunday vest, was installed in Miss 
Croft’s kitchen, where he endeavored to make 
himself generally useful; but he proved a poor 
substitute for the well-trained Roxy; and dis- 
played so much extravagance in the use of fuel, 
that before night he and his employer had a 
serious dfficulty, and, in consequence, he de- 
clined a re-appointment for the next day. Miss 
Croft’s troubles were destined not to come alone. 
Before the month had ended, Mr. Jones died, 
and his family removed to a neighboring town. 
The first act of his successor, who was an old 
acquaintance of Miss Croft’s, was to nail up the 
little back gate, which had afforded such ready 
access to Mr. Jones’s kitchen and wood-pile. 
Miss Croft could never afterward speak of the 
loss of her neighbor without shedding a copious 
flood of tears. But as she invariably mentioned 
in connection the unfriendly demonstration of 
the successor, it was never precisely ascer- 
tained which of the two events affected her the 
more deeply. 

In the mean time the bustle at the Squire’s, 
consequent upon the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, had subsided. Mary and Alice were 
sent to a boarding-school, and Miss Croft, see- 
ing now no obstacle in her pathway to elysium, 
determined to bring matters toacrisis. Accord- 
ingly, she dispatched a brief note tothe Squire, 
begging an interview at his earliest conveni- 
ence. The conversation that took place on 
this occasion was never made public; but, at 
its close, Miss Croft sat down and penned an 
affecting epistle to Mr. Timotheus Smith, a 
distant relative, who lived ‘‘ out West,’’ then 
calling Mrs. Thorne te her apartment, she com- 
municated the intelligence that failing health 
not only rendered it necessary she should break 
up housekeeping, but demanded also an instant 
char ze of climate ; and she had resolved to sell 
outimmediately. Till the ‘‘ Society’’ had pur- 
chased her house as a parsonage, Mr. Thorne 
relieved her of the furniture ; and a young Mr. 
Timotheus Smith arrived to conduct her to a 
distant home, where, as she remarked, sterling 
worth would be appreciated. 

- 


During the period of eight years that Mr. 
Thorne had now been settled in the parsonage, 
no tidings had been received of Roxy. For 
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months after she left, Mrs. Thorne anxiously 
watched the mails, not doubting she would 
write ; but when years passed without reveal- 
ing a trace of her, she was forced to believe her 
no longer living ; or as having met with a fate 
more fearful even than death. New cares and 
duties had so multiplied with her, that in these 
days she had no occasion to complain for the 
want of employment. Besides the manifold 
duties of housekeeping, five young ‘olive 
branches” had sprung up around her, and to 
provide for these numerous wants with means 
always limited seemed to tax every faculty of 
mind and body. 

As for Mr. Thorne, no vestal ever tended the 
‘*sacred fire’? with greater assiduity than did 
Miss Marintha the little spark of dissatisfaction 
she observed soon after his arrival at Oakfield. 
By dint of vigorous fanning it had now, after 
a lapse of years, burst into a flame, which 
threatened to sweep all before it. Of the many 
who were formerly loud in their commenda- 
tions of Mr. Thorne, some found the ministra- 
tions at the ‘‘ meeting-house”’ better adapted 
to their spiritual edification; while others, 
drawing upon themselves the appellation of 
‘* bigots,’’ remained at home on Sunday unless 
a brother clergyman officiated. It was not 
sufficient that Mr. Thorne ministered without 
reproach to their spiritual wants. Other re- 
quirements were demanded which would have 
taxed the brain of a modern psychologist, and 
would have comported far better with his pro- 
fession than with that of a Christian minister. 
In default of these requirements, a host of 
charges were brought against him, as diverse 
as the individuals who proffered them. They 
were acknowledged by all to be insignificant 
in themselves, but said, ‘‘ straws show which 
way the wind blows.’’ A few of the flock 
remained faithful to their minister, and in all 
his difficulties strove by expressions of sym- 
pathy and benevolence to make amends for the 
delinquencies of the majority. Though con- 
scious of a faithful discharge of duty, and of 
strict integrity of purpose, Mr. Thorne felt his 
situation a galling one. Yet he pursued the 
even tenor of his way uncomplainingly; even 
to his wife he avoided the subject of his griev- 
ances, and she little suspected that his failing 
health was but the manifestation of 2 crushed 
and wounded spirit. 

She was startled one morning upon entering 
his study in observing the unusual pallor o! 
his countenance. An open letter lay on the’ 
table before him, in which he was so deeply 
engrossed as not to notice her approach. 
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‘“*What is the matter?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorne, anxiously. ‘Have you received any 
ill news ?”’ 

‘*No!”’ replied he, sadly; ‘that is, nothing 
unexpected. This letter refers entirely to pa- 
rish matters.’’ 

**Oh, is that all?’’ exclaimed she. “ How 
relieved I am! I feared something worse. 
Now let me run to the kitchen and bring you 
alunch. You look on the eve of fainting, and 
I remember now, you ate no breakfast this 
morning.’’ 

**No, Cora, I want nothing but have you sit 
down that I may talk with you awhile.”’ 

** Not another word,” said she, laughingly, 
‘*until you have taken my prescription. Now 
lay aside that annoying letter; take this casy- 
chair by the window, and wait with patience 
my return. Bridget is out on an <rrand; so I 
will prepare it myself.’’ 

When Mrs. Thorne entered her kitchen, she 
stood riveted to the floor at the sight which met 
her eyes. By the fire stood Marintha Tufts, 
with a steaming cover in one hand, and a fork 
in the other, plunged deeply into a piece of 
pork she had fished out of the boiling pot. 

‘Miss Marintha! Is that you?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorne, scarceiy crediting her senses. 

Marintha dropped the pork into the pot and 
replaced the cover, looking for an instant quite 
abashed. Then, straightening herself up with 
the air of one conscious of performing a duty, 
she replied : 

**Yes, Mrs. Thorne, it’s I, and I ain’t ashamed 
toownit. When I heard of Mr. Thorne’s p ead- 
ing up poverty, and trying to get his salary 
raised, ’canse it wouldn’t support him, I made 
up my mind there was a fearful leak some- 
where, and I’m pretty well satisfied where it 
is,’”’ said she, with a knowing look at the pot. 
‘We pay Mr. Thorne just as much as we paid 
Dr. Smilley that was before him; and he never 
complained.’’ 

** But he had only a wife to support,’’ faintly 
suggested Mrs. Thorne. 

‘*No matter for that,’ said Marintha. ‘If 
they ’d had half a dozen children, ’twould have 
been just the same. They were excellent ma- 
nagers, and set an example that many a clergy- 
man’s family would be wise in following. This 
ain’t the first time I’ve been in your kitchen, 
Mrs. Thorne, and I ain’t ashamed to own it. 
You ’ve got twice as much pork boiling in that 
pot as you ought to have. ’Twould last usa 
‘week. Then, again, I don’t like te hear of a 
minister’s pleading poverty when he can afford 
to buy /resh every time the butcher comes 





along; it’s dreadfulexpensive! We don’t buy 
it half a dozen times a year.’’ Marintha paused 
to take breath; but Mrs. Thorne continuing 
silent, she proceeded again. ‘‘ People around 
here that can afford to keep help generally 
expect to look after them alittle ; if they didn’t, 
I reckon they ’d soon find themselves coming 
out ‘the little end of the horn.’ I tell you 
plainly, Mrs. Thorne, if you don’t look after 
your help, you ’ll never find a salary that will 
support you; and if Mr. Thorne can’t get 
along with what we raise for him, it’s my 
opinion he ’d better be looking out for another 
parish.” 

Mrs. Thorne was too much agitated to reply. 
Marintha adjusted her bonnet, and without 
another word took her departure. 

When Mrs. Thorne rejoined her husband 
with the delicate luncheon, a flushed counte- 
nance alone betrayed the agitation to which 
she had been subjected. Mr. Thorne observed 
it, but attributed it to a cause very different 
from the real one; and she, unwilling to add 
to his disquietude, wisely refrained from an 
explanation of it. 

**Cora,’’ said he, “if I did not firmly believe 
in an overruling Providence, who mercifully 
orders all things for our good, I should be 
tempted to give up in despair., For the past 
year my salary has been insufficient for our 
support. Six months ago, before I was aware 
of the extent of my unpopularity, I petitioned 
for its increase. My petition met with no re- 
sponse until after the parish meeting of last 
evening, when this letter was handed me. 
You will see it contains a flat refusal of my 
request.’’ 

‘* But why not send in a resignation at once, 
and take another parish ?’’ asked Mrs. Thorne. 

“A natural suggestion, I confess; but, in 
my case, not of easy accomplishment. I do 
not know of a vacant parish. I have neither 
the means nor time at my disposal to search 
for one. I am already six months in arrears 
to the tradespeople here, with no prospect of 
liquidating my debts, or of preventing an accu- 
mulation of them. When I leave here, I must 
doso honorably. Convinced, as I am, that my 
usefulness in this place is at an end, and long- 
ing as I do to escape from thraldom, I see 
every avenue hedged up before me. My life 
has become one of perpetual humiliation, and 
my only hope is that, when Iam sufficiently 
disciplined, a kind Providence will open a door 
for my escape.”’ 

‘Can you devise any way by which we might 
retrench our expenses ?’’ asked Mrs. Thorne. 
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‘*No,”’ replied he, ‘‘not without divorcing 
body from soul.’’ 

** How would it answer to keep the children 
from school next quarter, and let their tuition 
go towards paying Bridget’s wages? I’mowing 
her now for the last month, and she depends 
on being regularly paid on account of her aged 
mother; and it was for that I came to seek you 
this morning.” 

** Yes, she ought to be punctually paid; she 
is indispensable to us. But I have nothing for 
her to-day, and cannot tell when I shall have 
anything.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Thorne, had you forgotten Uncle 
Simon Quint is to be married to-night ? People 
say he’s as rich asaJew. Who knows how 
generous a wedding fee he may bestow ?”’ 

** Yes, this is the very evening. But do not 
build any castles upon his anticipated gene- 
rosity ; for from the evidences I have already 
received it will prove a foundation too con- 
tracted for a fly.’’ 

‘* Well, to lay aside all extravagances of 
hope, he will not favor you with less than five 
dollars, which will relieve me of my indebted- 
ness to Bridget, and elicit our grateful acknow- 
ledgments. But he professes to be your friend ; 
and, conscious of our straitened circumstances, 
he will doubtless embrace this opportunity to 
manifest his sympathy.”’ 

Punctual to the appointment, Mr. Thorne 
reached Uncle Simon’s gate precisely at the 
hour of six. Barefooted, and with pants rolied 
above his knees, he spied the bridegroom elect, 
standing at a rude bench outside the door, busily 
performing his ablutions. Dripping and pant- 
ing like a huge Newfoundland he rushed for- 
ward, and seizing Mr. Thorne’s hand with a 
grasp which threatened its annihilation, bade 
him welcome. ‘‘ Come right in, parson,’ said 
he; ‘‘I’ve been at work all day like a hoss, 
and you see I’ve got a leetle belated; but 
youll find the widder in thar; she’s been 
ready above an hour.” 

Mr. Thorne entered the house, bert only 
caught a glimpse of the ‘‘ widder’’ as she re- 
treated through the opposite door. He seated 
himself to await the coming of the happy pair. 
Soon a step in an adjoining room, which called 
forth a creaking and jarring from every portion 
of the old house, apprised Mr. Thorne that 
Uncle Simon had come in to put the finishing 
touch to his toilet. Long, however, before the 
completion of the task, sundry exclamations 
reached Mr. Thorne’s ear, plainly indicating 
Uncle Simon’s patience was being sorely taxed ; 
a fact not to be doubted when he finally ap- 





peared with the widow on his arm. A young 
woman noiselessly followed them, and seated 
herself in one corner, while the hired man, after 
aceremonious introduction, slunk into another. 
Uncle Simon standing wonderfully erect, a po- 
sition to which his closely-fitting coat inclined 
him, in a tone of desperation exclaimed: ** Now, 
parson, I believe I’m ready. You may go at 
it as quick as you’re a mind to.” In an in- 
credibly short time, the two were made one, 
and the spectators silently withdrew. 

** Parson,’’ said Uncle Simon, looking quite 
distressed, ‘‘ef you and Miss Quint will take 
hold and help me ease off this ere coat, I be- 
lieve I shall feel better. I had a cussed time 
gittin’ into it, and ef I should happen to sneeze 
I should split it from eend to eend, and spile it 
entirely. There’s no knowin’ but what I may 
want it ag’in,’’ said he, chuckling at.what he 
thought a witty suggestion. The joint efforts 
of the two soon brought relief to Uncle Simon. 
‘*That coat, parson,’ continued he, holding it 
up to view, ‘‘is thirty odd year old. I had 
it when I was married to Miss Quint that’s 
now dead. Old Stephen Crane made it; and I 
tell you, parson, you never see such a fit—it 
sot like aribbin. See, what a grand piece of 
cloth it is! Well, I thought I couldu’t have 
anything more suitable to wear now; but, 
hang it! I felt as though I’d got into a strait- 
jacket. I used to be a mighty slim feller, par- 
son, but I’ve got along up to two hundred and 
fifty weight now.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed |’? exclaimed Mr. Thorne. 

‘*Yes, it’s a fact. Here, Miss Quint, take 
the key in my tother trowsers pocket, and run 
down cellar and draw some of that ere Monon- 
gahela; bring in a pitcher of water and the 
molassescup. I tell you what, parson, there ’s 
nothin’ equal to it, when a man gits all beat 
out and low spirited.’’ 

Miss Quint soon returned, laden with refresh- 
ments, which she placed on the table, and 
again left the room. 

** Miss Quint,’’ continued Uncle Simon, gaz- 
ing after her with the eye of a connoisseur, 
‘looks dreadful slim ; but she ’s spry as a kit- 
ten, and tough, sir, tough as a pitch knot. 
She’s kept house for me upwards of a year, 
and I’ve had a pretty good chance to find out.’’ 

‘¢She appears remarkably active,’’ said Mr. 
Thorne. 

‘* Yes, s-i-r, she ain’t te be beat! Come, 
parson, set right up to the table now, and help 
yourself; don’t be mealy-mouthed.”’ 

‘*Excuse me, Mr. Quint, if I only take a 
glass of water. I-have a severe headache this 
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evening, which forbids me partaking your hos- 
pitalities.”’ 

** Well, I don’t believe a glass of this ere pure 
spirits will makeit a mite wus. Ital’ays cures 
me of everything.’’ Uncle Simon helped him- 
self liberally, and soon became more loquacious 
than ever. ‘‘ Does Miss Thorne enjoy pretty 
good health, parson ?’’ 

** Not remarkably good, sir.’’ 

‘* Well, I must say I hope she ’ll be spared 
to you. It’s a great undertakin’ for a man to 
git married ag’in; and at my time of life it’s 
awful resky business. Miss Quint was a dread- 
ful loss to me. I’ve lost all sorts of critturs 
off the farm, but I never in my life had any- 
thing cut me up like that. I’ve had to pay a 
dollar a week for a housekeeper ever sence she 
died; and thar ain’t one in ten that ’ll airn 
theif board. I made up my mind I’d better 
git married, and I sot out to marry the widder 
Sally Pike more’n a year ago, but my son 
*Bijah broke it up. He flared some when I 
told him I was goin’ to marry Widder Perkins ; 
but after I showed him how I’d got things 
fixed, he shot right up; he couldn’t say a word 
ag’in it. I believe,’? continued Uncle Simon, 
growing more confidential, ‘‘I’ll tell you what 
acute bargain I’ve made. I’ve agreed to give 
Miss Quiut fifty cents a week as loug as she’s 
able to do the work. Then, in case she out- 
lives me, she’s to have four cows, a dozen 
sheep, and a privilege in the house ; but if she 
don’t outlive me, she’s got to pay her own 
doctor’s bill and funeral expenses. She held 
out a good while when we come to talk about 
that; but she’s finally agreed to it, and I got 
it all writ down in black and white; and now 
if she flounces and kicks ever so hard, she 
can’t do a miteof harm. I’ve got to be an old 
man, parson, but I believe I’m just as keen at 
a bargain as ever, eh ?’’ 

‘*I do not doubt it,’ said Mr. Thorne. 

“They had a pretty hot time down to the 
parish meetin’ last night. I suppose you ’ve 
heerd al! about it afore now. I told ’em we 
couldn’t find a better man for the money than 
we ’d got, and your preachin’ was just as good 
as anybody’s. But betwixt you and I, parson, 
1 believe I would try and give a dollar more a 
year if you ’d al’ays write your sermons.’’ 

‘Then you don’t like to hear me extempo- 
rize ?”’ 

‘Well, not exactly that; but when we pay 
a pretty stiff salary, we ruther expect the min- 
ister to give us a written sarmon.”’ 

‘* Yes, I understand you. perfectly,’’ said Mr. 
Thorne, rising from his chair. — 





‘* Hold on, parson! hold on a minit!’’ ex- 
claimed Uncle Simon, rising also with gzeat 
alacrity, and plunging his hand deep into his 
pantaloons pocket. ‘There, parson,’’ said he, 
drawing forth a coin, which he deposited in 
Mr. Thorne’s hand, “that’s what I call money 
pretty easy airned. When J git adollar, I have 
to dig for it. But you ministers get along 
mighty easy. I wanted to make a preacher of 
*Bijah ; but he seemed to have no notion that 
way; he’s all for farmin’.”’ 

Mr. Thorne thanked Uncle Simon, and bade 
him ‘‘ good-night.’’ At the door he met the 
bride, who timidly handed him a small parcel, 
containing wedding-cake for Mrs. Thorne and 
the children. When he reached home, he 
tossed a bright silver dollar into his wife’s lap. 

‘That isn’t all?’’ said she, with an incredu- 
lous look. 

‘Yes, that is all !”” 

The next Sunday another vacant seat was 
observed in church. It was nootherthan Miss 
Marintha’s. Before the week ended, it was 
whispered to Mr. Thorne that on that day she 
was an attentive listener to old Mr. Baker, 
whose sermon so expanded her benevolence 
that upon returning home she dispatched a note 
to him requesting his acceptance of an inclosed 
fifty dollars, in order to make himeelf life mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Society for promcting Christianity 
among the Heathen.’’ 

About this time, also, a letter was received 
from Miss Croft, who in the interval of an ague 
fit penned a bitter lament for her hasty removal 
** out west,’’ where troubles unheard of at the 
east constantly assailed her. She entreated 
Mr. Thorne’s irfluence to aid her in repur- 
chasing the ‘‘ Parsonage,’’ where she hoped at 
last to end her days in peace. 

When Squire Wentworth, after an absence 
of three months, returned home he at once 
hastened to the parsonage, the inmates of which 
had become inexpressibly dear to him. He 
was both surprised and grieved to mark the 
deep dejection of Mr. Thorne, whom he found 
confined to his room by a severe nervous attack. 
Mrs. Thorne, with tearful eyes, grasped his 
hand, but the trembling lips refused to utter 
the welcome her warm heart dictated, 

‘“‘ Why, my dear Mrs. Thorne,’’ said the 
Squire, ‘‘I’ve been all day impatient as a 
child, because I couldn’t reach you sooner. 
I fancied you wreathed in smiles at my ap- 
proach, as you surely would be, if you could 
imagine the half of what I’m about to reveal.” 

‘* You were always a dispenser of sunshine, 
Squire Wentworth, but in your long absence, 
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the clouds have gathered so quickly about us, 
that I fear even your magic wand will fail to 
dispel them.’’ 

‘*I trust it has not lost al] its potency. But 
we shall see,’”’ said the Squire. ‘‘ Let us sit here 
by Mr. Thorne, that he may listen without 
effort. I should have returned last week, but 
hearing Alice and her husband had taken pas- 
sage home, I was desirous of being in the city 
when they arrived. They landed yesterday ; 
and I saw them just long enough to assure 
myself they were well and happy, delighted 
with their residence abroad ; and yet more de- 
lighted to find themselves again at their old 
home. As soon as Alice recovers from her 
fatigue, she will visit us. You remember 
Savelli ?’’ 

** Indeed I do !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorne; ‘‘ he 
is too closely associated with dear Roxy Croft 
to allow of his being forgotten.” 

‘* Well, while my children were at-Florence, 
they were introduced to Count Savelli, one of 
the most distinguished noblemen of that region. 
In him Alice recognized no other than her old 
music-teacher. The recognition was mutual ; 
and the last days of their sojourn there were 
spent at his palace, where is concentrated every- 
thing that can delight the senses. Alice says 
the attentions they received there were such 
as only the closest intimacy might anticipate. 
Of the Countess she cannot sufficiently express 
her admiration. With the dignity and energy 
of an Englishwoman are united all the beauty 
and grace of an Italian. Besides this, sur- 
rounded by pomp and luxury, she devotes her- 
self with zeal to the relief of suffering.’’ 

‘* But where did Savelli find so rare a gem ?” 
asked Mr. Thorne. 

‘* That I do not remember. Alice says he 
inquired after you both with the deepest in- 
terest, and spoke of being under weighty obli- 
gations, etc.; but here is a package he has 
sent, which, I presume, will explain all.’’ 

Mr. Thorne took it, and hastily breaking the 
seals, disclosed a letter, besides several smaller 
parcels directed to himself, his wife, and each 
of the children. ‘Ido not understand this,’ 
said he; ‘‘ Cora, open yours, and let us see 
what it contains,” 

Mrs. Thorne opened her package, and held 
up to view a set of exquisite mosaics. The 
children’s presents were also rare and costly ; 
and when Mr. Thorne displayed for his gift a 
well-filled purse of gold, he could scarcely con- 
ceal his agitation. ‘‘ Squire Wentworth,’ said 
he, ‘‘ this puzzles me beyond nteasure. Were 
you not an old and well-tried friend, I should 
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suspect you of an attempt to practise on my 
credulity. For Savelli I always entertained a 
respect, but all the civilities that ever passed 
between us scarcely entitle me to an expression 
of remembrance from him; but here is one 
more than sufficient to relieve me from all em- 
barrassments, a golden.key, that unlocks at 
once my prison doors.’’ 

“‘Is it not wonderful!’’ said Mrs. Thorne. 
‘¢ And the story of his reverses, to which I gave 
so little credit, was, it seems, no fiction. O! 
Mr. Thorne, how thankful we ought to be to 
our Heavenly Father for this unexpected re- 
lief !’’ 

‘‘ Yes, Cora, I have always felt we should 
not be utterly forsaken; and if I have ever for 
an instant allowed distrust to creep into my 
heart, may I be forgiven, and ever bear in mind 
the lesson now taught me.’ Shall I read the 
letter now? I long to have the mystery of Sa- 
velli’s generosity explained.”’ 

‘* By all means. Iam as eager for the expla- 
nation as yourself. Wait, Squire Wentworth, 
till he has read the letter. As you have never 
refused to listen to our troubles, so now you 
must participate in our joys.’ 


My DEAR FRIENDS: When your little ones 
gather around you for a story, do you ever tell 
them of a poor orphan girl, once a recipient of 
your bounty and a sharer in your love, who, 
after being loaded with favors, without a word 
of explanation, or even an expression of thanks, 
suddenly withdrew from your protection, leav- 
ing you in ignorance of her fate? Do not brand 
as ungrateful one who has been guilty of all 
this; but let these lines convince you that the 
remembrance of your favors is treasured ina 
heart always loving and grateful, To reconcile 
a seeming contradiction, let me revert to the 
period when you left me on your visit to Boston. 
From that instant I found myself plunged again 
into the abyss of misery from which your 
kindness had partially extricated me, and my 
position the more aggravated by Miss Croft’s 
assertion that, upon your return, she should 
oblige you to seek a home elsewhere, thus 
depriving me of your farther protection, Her 
brutality, for I can call it by no other name, 
reached its height the evening Savelli came to 
give me my last lesson. When I entered her 
room, decently attired for the occasion, she at 
once opened upon me a torrent of abuse. I 
had been at work all day in the scorching sun ; 
I was weary and disheartened, and attempted 
areply. This so exasperated her that she gave 





me a blow, which instantly felled me to the 
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floor. As soon as I could recover myself I 
hastened to the parlor, and lighting a lamp, 
beheld, to my astonishment, Savelli already 
seated there. The door had been left open, 
and he had entered unobserved, and been a 
silent witness of the whole affair. Wretched 
and humiliated beyond measure at the sight 
of him, my tears flowed afresh. 

‘Poor child!’’ said he, compassionately. 
“*Have you no other home than this? Is there 
no one to shield you from that woman’s vio- 
lence ?”’ 

**No one,” replied I. ‘‘There is no one to 
care for me but Mr. and Mrs. Thorne, and Miss 
Croft isn’t going to let them stay here any 
longer. Oh, Mr. Savelli,’? I exclaimed in the 
bitterness of my heart, ‘‘I wish I were dead !”’ 

**Roxy,’’ said he, ‘‘ be calm, and listen to 
me. I once had a very dear relative, to whom 
you bear a striking resemblance. I noticed it 
the first time I beheld you. But she and all 
her family are dead, and I am left an exile and 
wanderer, without one in the world to claim 
kindred with me. To-morrow I am going away 
from here, and I cannot bear the thought of 
leaving one so like my sainted cousin in such 
cruel hands. Will you go with me? Will 
you be my child? Do not answer until you 
hear my plan. It is one that has often occurred 
tome; but I never dreamed of putting it into 
execution. I propose to take you to England, 
where I will place you at school for three years. 
By that time, if my hopes are realized, I shall 
be able to offer you a home in my own country. 
But in case they are not, I shall wish you to be 
prepared for a teacher, which will give you an 
independence anywhere. Your voice alone, 
with proper cultivation, will insure you a for- 
tune. Roxy, will you go?’’ 

**T will!’ said I, without hesitation. 

You do not fear then to trust your fate to 
my hands ?”’ 

‘*Why should I, when you ask me to become 
your child ?”’ 

“*To effect your escape,’’ continued he, ‘‘it 
will be necessary to resort to some artifice ; for 
Miss Croft will never consent to give you up. 
I will leave a carpet-bag at your gate to-night, 
in which you will find a disguise, together 
with money sufficient to pay your fare in the 
stage. If anything happens to detain you in 
the morning, I will wait for you in Bridgeton 
another day.’’ 

I assented to his proposition, every faculty 
of my soul being absorbed in the one idea of 
escape. After Miss Croft had retired for the 
nighit, I crept cautiously down stairs, and se- 





eured the bag Savelli promised to leave me. I 
cannot describe the hopes and fears which 
alternately agitated me during the long sleep- 
less night that followed. But when morning 
dawned, I went out from Miss Croft’s, no longer 
a timid, shrinking girl, but at heart a desperate 
woman, ready to brave all dangers. I did not 
venture to stop until I reached the Cross Roads. 
There I met Uncle Jack, who, in the well- 
dressed lad that passed him, failed to recognize 
in me an old acquaintance. On the very spot 
where Annita and I held our last conversation, 
I sat down and waited the coming of the stage. 
As it drew near, I hailed the driver. He 
stopped ; and as I was preparing to seat myself 
beside him, Savelli threw open the door, and 
said: ‘‘There’s room for the boy inside.”’ I 
silently obeyed his motions, and not a word 
passed between us until we reached the end of 
our stageroute. Assoon as practicable I doffed 
my disguise, and then ventured to ask Savelli 
that he would drop the hated name of Roxy, 
and, in future, call me by my rightful one, 
‘*Teresa.”? 

A week later found us on the broad ocean, 
bound for Liverpool. Our voyage was rough 
and tedious, and I suffered greatly from sea- 
sickness. No father ever watched his child 
with greater solicitude than my kind protector 
manifested for me. Every day increased my 
respect and gratitude ; yet I could never divest 
myself of a constraint I had always felt in his 
presence; and in his conversations with me, 
my replies were limited to the briefest mono- 
syllables. Immediately upon landing, we has- 
tened to the beautiful town of Warwick. There, 
in the establishment of Mrs. Middieton, I was 
placed as a pupil, and introduced as the ward of 
Savelli. Here, also, two of his old friends found 
employment as professors of music and Italian ; 
and I learned afterwards it was this circum- 
stance that induced him to locate me here. To 
Mrs. Middleton he disclosed his plans regarding 
me, and made provision for my remaining with 
her the three coming years. Nothing could 
restrain me from expressing my grief at his 
departure ; and when I bade him farewell, it 
was with the secret conviction that I should 
never again behold him. When, however, my 
feelings became more composed, and I began 
to reflect on the magnitude of my obligations, 
I entered upon my duties with a zéal which 
nothing could abate. In Mrs. Middleton I 
found a kind friend ; and if ever I incurred her 
disapprobation, it was that I would allow my- 
self no time for recreation. But this my pre- 
vious habits had taught me to dispense with, 
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and neither the allurements of pleasure nor 
weariness of mind could for an instant divert 
me from the goal of my ambition. From her 
my guardian received a yearly report of my 
progress ; but, as he had requested, our cerre- 
spondence was frequent and uninterrupted, and 
afforded to both infinitely more satisfaction 
than my constrained conversation had per- 
mitted. As the specified time drew near its 
close, Mrs. Middleton was so well satisfied with 
my attainments that she proposed my remain- 
ing with her as an assistant, upon a salary far 
exceeding my expectations. I at once agreed 
to her proposal, provided it met with the sanc- 
tion of my guardian, whom I was then daily 
expecting. 

When, a few days after, it was announced 
that a gentleman in the parlor desired my pre- 
sence, I felt it could be no other than he. All 
at once a fear that I should not meet his expec- 
tations threatened to envelop me in my old con- 
straint; but quickly banishing such thoughts, 
I hastened to his presence, and with a fluency 
equal to his own welcomed him in his native 
tongue. He seemed both surprised and agi- 
tated at the sight of me. 

**Teresa!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘if the grave could 
yield up its dead, and restore them to us in 
renewed youth and beauty, I should believe 
I saw before me the companion of my child- 
hood! Butno! It cannot be! This is not an 
age of miracles!” 

I sank beneath his earnest gaze, unable to 
account for his emotion, and without power to 
reply. He observed it, and quickly recovering 
himself, drew me to his side, and commenced 
a free and animated conversation in which I 
participated without reserve. I unfolded to 
him my plans for the future, which I trusted 
would meet his approbation. He listened with 
attention ; but I fancied was not so impressed 
with their brilliancy as | had hoped. In return, 
he gave me a brief sketch of his own life, of 
which before I had known nothing. It seems 
that, during one of those political agitations 
which so frequently occur in this country, he 
and Count Parini, who had married Savelli’s 
cousin, were suspected of disloyalty to the 
government. Their estates were confiscated, 
and themselves compelled to seek safety in a 
foreign country. Parini, with his wife and 
child, fled to England, where Savelli intended 
following them ; but circumstances preventing, 
he sailed for America. As soon as he landed, 
he dispatched letters to England, informing 
them of his locality. But receiving no replies, 
and becoming uneasy, he at length deter- 





mined to seek them. Accordingly, he took 
passage for England ; but upon reaching L——, 
the place of their destination, he found nothing 
of them. After diligent inquiry, however, he 
learned that a young Italian woman and child, 
answering perfectly to the description of Teresa 
and her child, had resided there a short time ; 
but that the woman died, and the child was 
removed to a neighboring town, where it was 
believed it did not long survive its mother. Fail- 
ing tolearn anything more definite, he proceeded 
toLondon. There he met an old acquaintance, 
who informed him that Parini died before 
reaching England, and also corroborated the 
information he obtained in L—— of Parini’s 
wife and child. Sick at heart, he returned to 
America, determining to remain there until 
the excitement in his country should subside, 
when through the influence of friends he hoped 
his innocence would be established, and his 
estates and honors restored. It was at this 
period he met Squire Wentworth, who induced 
him to go to Oakfield and undertake the duties 
of a music-teacher. He remained there until 
letters recalled him to Italy. But first he dis- 
posed of his new charge in the way I have 
already explained to you. Justice, though long 
delayed, was at length awarded him; and at 
the present time he told me he was in pos- 
session of all his rights. 

Finally, I did not accept Mrs. Middleton’s 
proposal. Savelli offered me one, which he 
insisted was far worthier my consideration ; 
and unworthy as I felt myself for the position, 
I did not leave Warwick until in the Protes- 
tant chapel I had taken upon myself the vows 
of a wife! Two days later, in accordance with 
the wishes of my husband, the ceremony was 
repeated in the Cathedral at London. I must 
pass over the incidents of our journey to Italy, 
for I fear your patience is already exhausted. 

No sooner had I crossed the threshold of my 
new home, than a host of vague recollections 
crowded upon me. ‘Francisco !’’ exclaimed 
I, ‘‘it seems as if from a long and painful dream 
I had at last awakened to reality. I feel now 
that I am‘ truly at home.” 

** And so you are, my love,’’ said he, with a 
gratified smile. 

‘*But,’’ continued I, ‘everything about me 
appears so strangely familiar, that, did I not 
know the contrary, I should believe I had been 
here before.’’ 

‘It is easily accounted for,’’ replied he ; 
‘*my frequent descriptions have doubtless fa- 
miliarized you with these scenes.” 

1 acquiesced in the truth of the suggestion, 
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yet remained unsatisfied. Day after day I 
traversed the spacious apartments. I wandered 
through the long galleries, whose portraits 
seemed to look down upon me with a kindly 
greeting, haunted by dim remembrances, which 
grew oppressive as they mocked my efforts to 
solve them. 

One day I strolled into the library where 
Francisco was busily arranging his private 
papers. ‘“‘Teresa,’’ said he, on my approach, 
**I was just on the point of seeking you to 
show you the miniature of my lost cousin, 
whom you so closely resemble.” 

I drew near him. ‘‘Good heavens!” I ex- 
claimed; ‘‘that is my mother’s picture !”’ 

‘*What mean you, Teresa? Explain your- 
self!’ said he, looking bewildered. 

I could not. I was speechless. Seizing him 
by the hand, I flew to my dressing-room, and 
opening a trunk, from its lowest depths drew 
forth the counterpart of the miniature he held 
in his hand. 

** Teresa,’’ said he, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, ‘‘why did you never show me this 
before ?”’ 

**T cannot tell,’’ said I; ‘‘ I have never shown 
it to any one but Mr. Thorne and his wife. I 
felt it too sacred to be unfeelingly gazed upon; 
but why I never thought to show it to you is 
certainly unaccountable.”’ 

Before our marriage I had confided te him 
the secret of my supposed gypsy origin; but I 
shrank from entering into the details of my 
early life. Now I sat down and minutely re- 
lated them. My resemblance to Teresa, Savel- 
li’s attraction towards me, my own vague re- 
collections were all explained; and we were 
convinced beyond doubt that I was no other 
than the child of Teresa, whose fate was never 
definitely ascertained. Together we mingled 
our tears of joy! together we bowed in silent 
adoration of that Unseen Hand which, through 
a dark, mysterious path, had finally led the 
wanderer home! If anything was needed to 
complete my happiness, it was granted when, 
a few months after, I beheld my old friend Alice, 
and from her received intelligence of my bene- 
factors in America, Alice has told me all— 
your joys and your troubles; and my greatest 
desire now is to behold once more your kind 
faces. Francisco smiles doubtingly when I ex- 
press a wish to see Miss Croft; but to her also 
I owe a debt of gratitude, for, had she treated 
me with a particle of sympathy, I might to this 
day have remained her faithful servant. 

Accept from Francisco and myself the accom- 
panying package as a slight token of our grate- 





ful acknowledgments. He promises me, if our 
lives are spared, to visit America in another 
year. Until then, adieu. 


From your ever grateful TERESA. 





THE BONAPARTE FAMILY REGISTER. 


Tue register of the Imperial family, on which 
has been inscribed the proc?s-verbal of the birth 
of Prince Napoleon’s son, is a large folio volume, 
bound in red velvet, aad having at the corners 
ornaments of silver-gilt, with the family cipher 
“N” in the centre. It was commenced in 1806, 
and the first entry made was the adoption of 
Prince Eugene by the Emperor. The second, 
made the same year, relates to the adoptioa of 
the Princess Stephanie de Beauharnais, who 
recently died Grand Duchess of Baden, and who 
was cousin of the Empress Josephine. Next 
comes the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon 
I.; then several certificates of the birth of 
Princes of the family, and lastly of the King 
of Rome, which closes the series of the cer- 
tificates inscribed under the reign of the First 
Emperor. This register was confided to the care 
of the Count Regnault de Saint-Jean d’ Angely, 
Minister and Councillor of State, and Secre- 
tary ot the Imperial family. It was to him, 
under the First Empire, as it is now to the Min- 
ister of State under the Second, that was re- 
served the duty of drawing up the procés-ver- 
beaux of the great acts relative to Napoleon. 
At the fall of the First Empire, Count Regnault 
de Saint-Jean d’Angely carefully preserved the 
book, which after his death passed into the 
hands of the Countess, his widow. That lady 
handed it over to the President of the Repub- 
lie when Louis Napoleon was called by univer- 
sal suffrage to the Imperial throne. In this 
same register, continued by the Second Empire, 
may be seen the certificates of the marriage of 
the Emperor Napoleon III., and of that of the 
Princess Clotilde ; of the birth of the Prince 
Imperial ; of the death of Prince Jerome ; and, 
lastly, of the birth of the Prince Napoleon Vic- 
tor Jerome Frederic, just born. The name of 
Napoleon commemorates that of the head of 
the dynasty ; that of Victor is in remembrance 
of the house of Savoy ; Jerome is that of his 
paternal grandfather; and Frederic was given 
in compliment to the family of Wurtemberg. 





No money is better spent thar what is laid 
out for domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased 
that his wife is dressed as well as other people, 
and the wife is pleased that she is dressed. 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. XIV. 


BY LUCY NW. 


Ir was a fresh, bright June morning. All 
the windows in Aunt Sophie’s home had been 
thrown open to the sweet summer air. She 
had laid aside her work, and knelt by her 
favorite window, absorbing, with every sense, 
the joys which nature offered, while her scul 
expanded in worship beneath the genial influ- 
ence, and her lips murmured: ‘‘ And God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good,’’ as the radiant smile upon her 
face showed that the sacred words were echo- 
ing with new power in her consciousness. 
Emma and Carrie were pouring forth their 
exuberant gladness in an anthem whose spirit 
at least seemed to be echoed by the canaries 
and the wild birds that carolled in the maple 
tops. The gardener was whistling cheerily, 
the housemaid humming at her work, children 
were shouting, and dogs were barking at a 
distance ; yet all sounds were harmonious in 
her ear, since all expressed joy or praise. 

Soon Henry came, eagerly calling, as he 
caught sight of her: ‘‘Oh, mother, mother! 
father says come down in the back porch and 
see the horses play; Willie and Edward have 
them out.”’ 

Mr. Laselle came and stood at her side to 
watch his noble, spirited pets; but their talk 
was in exclamations till the horses were led 
away. Then Uncle Charles said suddenly, clap- 
ping his palms for emphasis: ‘* Come, mother, 
let ’s go somewhere this glorious weather!” 

“‘T’m ready ; shall we all go to Norton Pond 
for a day ?’’ responded Aunt Sophie. 

“Oh pshaw! no; we will go far enough to 
try Colonel and Major’s meitle, I don’t care if 
it is a thousand miles. Where shall it be? 
Whom do you want to see ?’’ 

‘*I know somebody that wants to see her 
and me, too,’’ said Carrie, as her mother hesi- 
tated. 

** You refer to your cousin, Sophie Carr, do 
you not ?’’ asked Mrs. Laselle. 

**Yes, mother; she begged me for a visit in 
every letter since she was here, two summers 
ago.” 

“Pretty well thought of, I think,’ replied 
Uncle Charles. ‘‘ I shall be right glad to visit 
sister Lora and her family; so let us make 
arrangements, for it is a long way, and we must 
start soon to be home in time to welcome Rose 
Wilmot here.”’ 





GODFREY. 


The next morning, the family carriage having 
received Mr. and Mrs. Laselle, Carrie, Edward 
and Henry, Colonel and Major trotted briskly 
away, followed soon by a light carriage, which 
had been hired for Willie and Emma, for it 
had been decided that all the family should go 
as far as Niagara, that the children might view 
that wondrous masterpiece of nature, and the 
parents renew the reverent emotions its subli- 
mity had long ago inspired. 

It would take us long to tell of the beautiful 
succession of luxuriant landscapes, ever-vary- 
ing cloud-pictures, neat villages, and quaint 
farm-houses which gladdened their observing 
eyes, and were laid among the sweet pictures 
which memory might hold ever ready for rea- 
son or fancy’s draughts, as they journeyed 
through the Empire State. The parents, with 
their quick sight and cultivated love of beauty, 
were ready sympathizers with the fresh, social 
natures of the children, which found such fre- 
quent vent in exclamations of delight or sur- 
prise, or in eager, interested inquiries which 
drew from their father or mother scraps of 
knowledge they would remember longer than 
any they had gathered from books. 

All their voices were silenced by reverent 
awe as they viewed the mighty Niagara amid 
the roar of its majestic thunderings. Then 
heart and lips were hushed; but afterward, 
many a lofty soul-flight was winged by the im- 
pressions received at that time. Their stay 
was not long, lest incongruous élements might 
be mingled in the perfect mental pictures. 

Willie, Emma, and Henry proceeded directly 
home, while the remainder of the party went 
on, to make their contemplated visit in Ohio. 
A letter had preceded them ; so eager eyes were 
watching for them when they arrived three days 
later. Carrie and her cousin, Sophie, were most 
enthusiastic in their expressions of delight at 
meeting ; yet a competent observer would have 
seen that the joy of their elders was to theirs 
as a deep, rippling river compared with a bab- 
bling brook. 

The coming of these dear friends from among 
their native New England hills was like moving 
back their sun of life to the morning hours of 
promise, to Lionel and Lora Carr. Association 
brought before them many a scene of youthfal 
joy, which had long been dimmed by the dust 
of everyday labor and the cobwebs of daily 
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care, and they saw them now, even brighter, 
from memory’s gilding, than they had been in 
passing. It was rare happiness also to hear of 
the participants in those long gone delights, 
and Uncle Charles and Aunt Sophie had their 
thoughts yuickened by interested questions, 
till they seemed to gain new wealth of experi- 
ences of life in that there was so much in their 
memories they had not realized. Old acquaint- 
ances, who had not been thought of for years, 
came in association’s train to suggest bright 
thoughts of the holy home awaiting a glad re- 
union, or sad ones of earth’s changes. This 
first evening was devoted to the past, for the 
morrow would be soon enough for the ladies to 
chat of their children, their housekeeping, and 
present surroundings; and for the gentlemen 
to interchange opinions concerning business 
and politics, since these later topics had en- 
grossed the recent letters. Long after Carrie 
and her cousin had fallen asleep, sitting both 
upright, with each an arm about the other, their 
parents talked unweariedly. Uncle Charles 
and Aunt Sophie disclaimed all unusual fatigue, 
as well they might, since travellers who have 
pleasant companions, an easy carriage, and 
horses to be indulged in long and frequent 
rests, as family pets, should be exhilarated 
rather than overworn by journeying. Colonel 
and Major pranced as gayly, as they were led 
into Mr. Carr’s barn, as they had done on the 
morning before leaving home, though their 
proud owner took no credit for extra care of 
them, since he fancied he came leisurely, merely 
to gratify the tastes and ensure the comfort of 
his wife. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed ac- 
count of this visit of our friends. We pass 
over many interesting conversations and plea- 
sant excursions to places of interest, or natural 
beauty in the vicinity, to note part of a morn- 
ing’s talk and some of its results. 

‘*Where does Ella keep herself of late? I 
am afraid the child isn’t well, she is so unusu- 
ally quiet,” said Mrs. Carr. 

‘*I think you need not be particularly alarmed 
about her,’’ replied Jennie, with a half sarcastic 
smile, ‘‘as long as she can sit and read from 
morning till night. She reads in our room 
since Aunt Sophie came.” 

**Ah! that is it, is it?’ said the mother. 
Then, turning to Mrs. Laselle, she continued, 
with an intonation of satisfaction in her voice: 
**T expect Ella will be the scholar of the family. 
Though she is not yet thirteen, she has read 
more books than all the rest of us, I believe; 
and the more she reads, the more she wants to.”” 





** What does she read ’”’ asked Aunt Sophie, 
quietly. 

‘** Oh, everything she can get ; nothing comes 
amiss with her, I think; and everybody in the 
neighborhood is willing to lend to her, for she 
never injures a volume. She has a new stock 
now, I see, from a family who have lately moved 
into the place, and I suppose she will not have 
a thought for anything else till she has been 
through them all. It tries my patience some- 
times ; but I am glad to see the child improv- 
ing herself.” 

‘*T hope you do not forget that not all books 
are sources of improvement, and that a mere 
taste for reading is not always a test of scholar- 
ship,’’ responded Aunt Sophie. 

Mrs. Carr hesitated before she replied. She 
had an indistinct remembrance of the warnings 
against bad books she had heard long ago. 
They seemed very unreal to her, since she had 
never been tempted in that way. She had 
never formed any decided taste for reading of 
any kind; but from the days when, as a child, 
she had been mortified by her accustomed 
place at the foot of her class, she had felt an 
earnest admiration for scholarship. Intellec- 
tual attainments had never been within the 
scope of her practical powers, but she was not 
the less ambitious that some one of her child- 
ren should excel in them ; hence her maternal 
pride had been gratified, in that the more 
abundant leisure which had been allowed to 
Ella, as the youngest daughter, had fostered a 
love for reading which she did not suppose 
could prove a source of anything save reason- 
able pleasure and improvement. Not having 
an intelligent appreciation of the advantages 
and resources of a well-disciplined and wisely 
stored raind, she had not craved such a posses- 
sion for all her children; but had been well 
content to leave their mental culture to chance, 
which had so far favored her. The western 
township, in which her husband had located 
himself a few months before marriage, had been 
settled by New Englanders, who had brought 
their system of common schools with them, 
and also established an academy at au early 
date. Her children had profited by these edu- 
cational advantages, and the older ones were 
intelligent and teachable, without being re- 
markable as scholars. 

A six months’ stay among friends at the 
East, two years before the time of which we 
write, had been of great advantage to the 
eldest daughter, and, through her, to the 
younger members of the family. She came 
into the room with Carrie just as Mrs. Carr 
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was saying, in response to Mrs. Laselle’s last 
remark : 

‘*] know that one has to guard against bad 
books where they are plenty; but I suspect 
one could not find enough of any kind in this 
town to harm her.’’ 

‘It isn’t the quantity, but the quality that 
harms,’’ said Aunt Sophie, looking involuntarily 
at the speaking face of her namesake. 

‘“‘T know it right well,’’ responded the girl, 
“and we have just found Ella crying over a 
yellow-covered novel that you would no sooner 
let her read than you would feed her with 
arsenic, Carrie says.” 

‘* Whatdo you say ?”’ said Mrs. Carr. ‘‘ Where 
did she get the book ?”’ 

**Of Angelina Potter, and she has borrowed 
a half dozen of the same style, with a promise 
of more when those are read.’’ 

** Call her, Jennie; tell her to bring the book 
she is reading, directly.” 

Very soon poor Ella came in, holding one 
hand before her tear-stained face, and looking 
like a convicted culprit, though she saidina 
pleading tone, as she handed the book to her 
mother : 

‘** Please, mother, let me finish reading it; it 
is not so bad as Carrie and Sophia think it is, 
and I do so want to see how it comes out.” 

‘* Perhaps we can tell you that, dear,’’ said 
Aunt Sophie, who pitied the child. 

Mrs. Carr looked at the book an instant, then 
saying, in a tone which made Ella extend her 
hand to take it: 

**It is founded on fact.”” She passed it to 
Mrs. Laselle, who remarked, as she glanced over 
its pages : 

‘Yes, it professes to be founded on fact, but 
I pity the author who could pass by all the 
pure and beautiful facts of life, to feed his fancy 
upon a morbid and distorted reaiity, as I would 
pity the artist who should ignore all beauty 
and healthy development upon his canvas to 
find his satisfaction in representing festering 
sores, deformed limbs, blasted flowers, and de- 
caying fruit. A fact may be a very unwhole- 
some thing for little girls, so I think our little 
Ella will be content to let her mother return 
the dear, delightful books that make her cry, 
to their owner, for we can tell her that at the 
end, she would find the bad all killed, the good 
all pleased, and herself wearied and irritable 
from over-excitement.’’ Noticing that the child 
still eyed the book greedily, Aunt Sophie saw 
that its spell must be broken, or its haunting 
power would linger over the susceptible mind. 
For a moment she was at a loss, but after a 
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closer examination of the book, she asked Ella 
to tell her how far she had read. With ner- 
vous eagerness the little fingers turned the 
leaves, glancing more frequently as she ad_ 
vanced, till, at about the middle, she said : 

‘Here is my place, and I doso want to see how 
Emilia will eseape from that wicked Clandio.’’ 

‘‘ Well, child, you shall know. If you will 
tell us the story so far, I will tell you the re- 
mainder. Just commence. I will prompt you 
from the book, and I doubt not the girls will 
be exceedingly interested.” 

“* That we shall,’’ said Carrie, encouragingly, 
‘and mother will tell almost all the story, if 
you will only get her to begin.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I had better begin,’’ responded 
Aunt Sophie, as Ella still hesitated, and glanc- 
ing at the first page, she commenced, in a 
style even more verbose and extravagant than 
the author’s, a description of the heroine. She 
mingled incongruous and ridiculous, put high 
sounding epithets occasionally, for the sport of 
the elders, but she went on so fluently, that 
Ella was lostin admiration, and soon exclaimed : 

‘* Why, Aunt Sophie, you have read it your- 
self, hav’n’t you ?” 

‘* No, dear; you will find I need a deal of 
prompting, it I am to tell the story, but I can 
put big words together beautifully, when I have 
a pattern.’’ 

**O, yes, she can tell us how gracefully the 
timorous, intrepid maiden perambulated the 
periphery of her father’s luxuriant, closely- 
cropped lawn, while reclining upon the ver- 
dant, gray rock where the mignonette shed its 
delightful fragrance,’’ said Carrie, her eyes 
sparkling with mischief. 

“You did not say that, did you, auntie?” 
said Ella, half indignantly. 

**T think I said some things quite as absurd, 
even if the author does not, but certainly one 
should be held excusable for some nonsense, if 
he must write more than three hundred closely- 
printed, double-columned pages like these, with 
neither purpose nor sound ideas to ennoble his 
work,”’ replied Aunt Sophie gently, and then 
continued: ‘‘ However, we must not forget that 
we have undertaken to tell this story. WhenI 
relate, you must correct me, and when you 
take up the account, I will look out for your 
mistakes. We must be very watchful of each 
other, and not let these girls discover a flaw 
that we do not. Will you go on?”’ 

‘*T wish you would,’’ said Ella, timidly. 

‘“‘Very well, I will until one of the others 
notices a blunder that you do not; you willneed 
to watch closely, for Carrie has a quick ear, 
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when I am likely to be caught tampering with 
the Queen’s. English.”’ 

Aunt Sophie altered her style, as she com- 
menced again, choosing words within Ella’s 
comprehension, when she intended to blunder, 
and soon hearing the story became like a lively 
" game, in which their quick wits were taxed to 
the utmost in finding phrases to be substituted 
for those to which they objected. After a few 
hearty laughs, the story was of far less impor- 
tance in Ella’s eyes, and as Aunt Sophie in- 
sisted upon her taking her turn, she found 
long chapters, which she could dismiss with a 
sentence. Then there were various, romantic 
moonshiny episodes, which proved exceedingly 
ridiculous, when subjected to the keen, mirth- 
provoking comments of Carrie and her cousins. 
The pathetic scenes, too, which had called forth 
Ella’s tears, being held up in the light of cold 
criticism, lost their semblance of reality, and 
the child did not wonder at Jennie’s asking if 
she were not ashamed to have cried so much 
over such nonsense. She was heartily ashamed 
of herself and the book, of which the heroine 
and her companions were now mere puppets to 
her, concerning whose fate she was indifferent. 
Aunt Sophie saw that it was time to stop the 
sport, which was becoming bitter to the little 
girl, so she checked the older girls, and briefly 
and soberly showed Ella the bare plot of the 
story, and its probable ending; then talked 
earnestly with all her companions of the folly 
of devoting precious time to such silly novels. 
Ella voluntarily brought the remainder of her 
borrowed store. Mrs. Laselle glanced over them 
and said: 

“It was evidently your good fortune, my 
dear, to chance upon the least objectionable of 
these books. Emilia’s story is only silly and 
shallow; these are foul and despicable. Im- 
pulse prompts me to throw them all in the fire, 
but it belongs to the owner to do that, as I should 
certainly advise her, Lora, upon returning 
them. However, let me warn my nieces against 
becoming in any way intimate with a young 
lady who would own or lend such trash. Neigh- 
borly kindness may prompt occasional calls, 
and you can lend her your books, but do not 
again borrow of her, or expose yourselves to 
her influence. I am glad to see that Ella loves 
to read ; but she must be careful that this taste 
remain a healthful appetite for mental food 
rather than a morbid craving for mental stimu- 
lus. Your father has many of the old English 
classics ; they have to me the flavor of delicious 
winter-apples, juicy and nourishing so long 
after the winter snows have covered the boughs 





which bore them. You have the Bible, too, 
which is the very Bread of Life. With these, 
and your school-books for meat, your minds 
will not lack nourishment, though you may 
sometimes wish for the lighter productions of 
the day, which we may compare to the smaller 
fruits and berries with which a provident house- 
keeper so loves to vary her family’s diet. Do 
you understand the comparison well enough 
to remember it, Ella ?”’ 


The little girl looking somewhat puzzled, 
Aunt Sophie glanced inquiringly at Jennie, 
who said: “I do, auntie. We have minds 
which must have food; so we have the Bible 
for bread, school-books for meat—some of them 
are tough and gristly, I am thinking—and then 
we have Goldsmith, Addison, Shakspeare, Plu- 
tarch, Pollok, Young, Pope, and dear Mrs. 
Hemans; besides some children’s stories for 
goodies, and besides we have father’s news- 
paper, what’s that ’—potatoes, Iguess. Well, 
I am not going hungry.” 

‘“‘If you are hungry, don’t try adulterated 
brandy in the shape of Angelina Potter’s no- 
vels,’’ said Carrie, roguishly. 


‘*My child!’’ spoke Aunt Sophie, in a tone 
of grave rebuke, which sobered her daughter 
instantly, who blushed as she said: 


‘‘Oh, I beg pardon, Ella. I know you were 
not to blame, since nobody had told you they 
were bad. I will never plague you about them 
again.”’ 

‘*Nor I, either,” said Aunt Sophie. ‘We 
ought to be obliged to them for bringing the 
subject into our talk. Don’t let us drop it yet.” 

** You don’t object to all novels, Aunt Sophie ? 
How are we to tell the good from the bad—by 
the binding? Shall we discard all in paper 
covers, and accept those in cloth or leather?” 

‘*You may answer, Carrie,’”’ said Aunt So- 
phie, smiling, as she glanced at her daughter’s 
animated face. 

“‘T only wanted to say, mother, that that 
would not do at all, for then we should lose or 
have to wait for late editions of dear Miss 
Bremer’s charming stories; delightful David 
Copperfield, your favorite John Halifax, and 
others almost as good. I should say throw 
all yellow covers to the flames, and read the 
brown.’’ 

‘* Ah, ha! confidently spoken, and very con- 
clusive, if we could only be sure that you know 
the whole story,’’ responded Aunt Sophie, 
laughing. 

** Well, is it not the way you do, mother ?’’ 
asked the girl, a little abashed. 
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** And what do I do with the blue, green, and 
purple ?” 

**I don’t know,” replied Carrie, frankly, 
after a moment’s thought. 

‘*No, darling; neither you nor I am suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the cheap literature of 
the day to speak concerning it with perfect 
confidence. You have taken, from me very 
likely, astrong prejudice against yellow-covered 
literature ; but the brown is not all unexcep- 
tionable, because most excellent John Halifax 
has been put in that livery.’’ 

‘* Would it not,’’ asked Mrs. Carr, ‘‘ be safest 
and best to discard novels altogether? I know 
many good people used to suppose that, asa 
class, they were pernicious.” 

‘*Novels are not one class, but many,” re- 
plied Aunt Sophie. ‘‘ Fiction is doing a noble 
work in the world as well as an evil one. Our 
sources of pure pleasure are multiplied many 
fold by its bright creations. Our minds and 
our hearts are enlarged by sympathy with its 
noble ideals. Every great teacher knows that 
the feelings move quicker than the reason; 
that when these have been won to sympathy 
with the right and the true, a point has been 
gained, and the genial novel-writer wins this 
sympathy. You have told little bits of impro- 
vised novelettes to your children, I presume, 
with excellent effect.’’ 

** How so?’ 

**Did you never tell a little one, hugging an 
apple or an orange to himself in undisguised 
selfishness, of the happy little generous boy 
till his sympathy and admiration made him beg 
you to divide his treasure among his brothers 
and sisters to the satisfaction of all? Or did 
you never tell a naughty child of one whose 
fault had been like his own, until he saw him- 
self in the ideal, and sobbed in penitence ?’’ 

“OQ yes! when they were so young they 
could not criticize the stories,’’ replied Mrs. 
Carr, smiling. 

‘*Then you can understand how the earnest 
novel-writer, looking abroad upon all mankind 
as the children of his Father, sees their weak- 
ness and their evil pityingly, as you see them 
in your children, and strives to so picture the 
pure joys of life that their sympathies shall be 
won, or touches with tender probe their sin-sore 
hearts that they may be healed. The fiction 
writer should love truth, purity, and virtue, as 
the painter should love nature and its beauty ; 
if he does not, his works are not fit to be placed 
in the hands of the young.”’ 

** But how can one tell? How do you tell 
what books to let your children read? and how 
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shall I, who have so little time for reading, and 
fall asleep over my book when I have time ?”’ 
said Mrs. Carr, earnestly. 

‘*We must both depend somewhat upon 
others,’ replied Aunt Sophie; ‘‘ you would 
find the book notices, in the magazine I spoke 
of last night, an assistance, since no book will 
be recommended there which is not safe for 
all. And your Sophie is old enough now, so 
that you can depend very much upon her 
judgment. She has not learned to crave the 
frivolous and the false, and now there is little 
danger of her forming the taste.”’ 

‘Thank you for the compliment, auntie,’’ 
replied Sophie, continuing earnestly; ‘‘ but 
you have not told us how you do. I want to 
know for myself, and I really need to know, if 
I am to direct Ella’s reading.” 

**You must take care lest you rate my 
opinious too highly,’’ replied Aunt Sophie. 
‘*My children have scarcely felt a restriction 
in their reading, since I never object to their 
perusing any book which they may find in our 
home library. Little folks may get beyond 
their depth in Ruskin, Channing, or Beecher ; 
but the waters are clear, and they will lose no 
vigor in them. Then there are many writers 
whom I have learned to know and love through 
their works. The children hear me speak of 
these, and I place their writings in the hands 
of my daughters as confidently as I would trust 
a little child for an hour with the friend of 
years. For instance, I have never seen Miss 
Muloch, Miss Sewell, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Haven, 
or a multitude of others I might name, yet I 
have just as truly recognized them as earnest, 
Christian women.”’ 

**You mention only ladies ; do you object to 
men’s novels ?’’ asked Jennie. 

*O no indeed! Those of Scott, whom we 
admire and reverence for his mighty intellect, 
and love for his noble heart and bright sense 
of honor, are a valuable library of themselves ; 
then there is our pure-minded Irving, our 
genial Holmes, and very many others, whose 
mental creations may well be admitted to that 
ampler world of the imagination which we love 
to recognize.” 

** And how about Dickens ?’’ inquired Sophie. 

**T am afraid he has ‘ touched pitch and been 
defiled,’ ” replied her aunt. 

** Dickens’ portrayals are exquisite ; not mere 
outside pictures of living men and women, but 
true portraits down to their very hearts, as his 
gifted, sympathetic eyes have seen them. I 
acknowledge his wonderful genius ; I gratefully 
remember the pleasant hours whose delights 
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were due to his charming fancies ; and I realize 
that he has been as an eloquent and beneficent 
lay preacher, blessing and benefiting multi- 
tudes, who could never have been reached 
through lectures, essays, or sermons; but I 
have not sufficient confidence in the man to 
give a book of his to a child without first read- 
ing it, or hearing it recommended by some one 
whom I can trust.’’ 

But do you read them yourself?” asked 
Sophie. 

‘Yes, when I have time and opportunity, 
which has been rarely of late, since I can make 
a dozen chances for reading something I know 
will do me good where I can find the vacant 
hours waiting for me to read a doubtful story. 
When I want to enter the domain of fiction for 
mere amusement, I like a guide whom I can 
wholly trust. However, we can make no rule 
for you from my experience, since I have much 
the larger range of reading from which to choose. 
You will, at present, find time for all you can 
obtain which is not objectionable. Remember 
that a few good books, read carefully, nourish 
the mind more than any amount of superficial 
reading. Ella’s fancy is so lively that she can 
read poems with pleasure; these and histories 
will be of advantage to her. I think that she 
wil not forget that there are books which are 
worse than none, and your anxiety to guide 
yourself and sisters rightly will prevent your 
going far wrong.”’ 

Mrs. Laselle and her sister had another brief 
conversation on this subject upon the latter’s 
returning from carrying home Miss Potter’s 
books, the next afternoon. She found that 
young lady reclining upon the lounge, with 
hair uncombed and untidy dress, reading a 
book similar in its appearance to those she had 
lent. Mrs. Potter was evidently mortified, and 
the call was somewhat stiff and constrained ; 
Mrs. Carr explaining that she had brought back 
the books, since they were such as she could 
not allow her daughters to read. Her neigh- 
bor exclaimed : 

‘There, Angelina, do you hear that? You 
know how much I tell you that it cannot do 
you any good to keep stuffing your head with 
such nonsense.’’ 

Angelina deigned no reply except a scornfal 
glance, and Mrs. Carr, with ready suavity, 
assured the mother that it was only natural 
that young girls, with a passion for reading, 
should be glad of any books they might be able 
to obtain, and thus sometimes get objeetion- 


able ones ; then offered to lend the young lady | 








such as she had, hoping she might find them 
pleasant as well as profitable. 

Mrs. Carr came home with a far deeper reali- 
zation of the danger of indiscriminate reading 
than Aunt Sophie’s words alone would have 
been likely to awake. She listened now to 
Mrs. Laselle’s suggestions with interest similar 
to that her daughter had manifested the day 
previous. She began to see that her family 
had thriven, not because of any judicious care 
she had exercised over them, but because 
they had been alike fortunate in having fur- 
nished for them wholesome food for their bodies 
aud minds. Now she resolved to try to provide 
them, or have them provided with suitable 
books, and to vse her influence among her 
friends and those of her children in preventing 
evil effects from the introduction of evil books 
and unwholesome newspapers into their neigh- 
borhood, and, in the months that followed, her 
resolution was frequently remembered with 
profit to others. 

For a time, Jennie and Ella rung the changes 
upon Aunt Sophie’s comparison of physical and 
mental food most amusingly. Every volume 
found its counterpart in edibles, while maga- 
zines and newspapers were fresh fruit or berries, 
.and even a bon mot or repartee was a currant, 
grape, or raisin. Gradually they won their 
mother to anappreciation of their rareepicurean 
fare, and listening to their reading became one 
of her best pleasures. 

At the close of a letter to Carrie, some tuo 
years later, Jennie wrote— 


‘* Angelina Potter still continues to feed on 
her Apples of Sodom. She calls herself roman- 
tic—she certainly is not sensible. Only last 
week she answered a matrimonial advertise- 
ment. I don’t know what she will do next. 
Her mother is a slave to her, waiting upon 
her as humbly as a menial might do, and 
making, washing, and mending the clothes 
she is only too glad to see her daughter dress 
herself properly in, since the cruel creature 
cannot always be persuaded to do even so 
little as this, without astronger motive than the 
gratification of her parents. I am sure I hear- 
tily pity her, as you will do; but I cannot tell 
you more of the foolish things she has said and 
done, for Ella is calling me to join mother and 
her in a feast of canned peaches—otherwise you 
will understand, a volume of Tennyson. By 
the way, the child is beginning to think ol 
‘putting away childish things,’ and then 
don’t you pity us ?—we shall have no little girl. 
She is intending to don long dresses soon, 
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when she says we must partly drop this habit, 
in which we have indulged most too freely, of 
depreciating our darling, precious books, by 
likening them to mere gratifications for the 
palate. She is right in our case, but I wish 
everybody could enjoy a wholesome mental 
feast, even as well as a favorite article of food, 
don’t you? It is strange that people don’t know 
what is good, and that all are so completely 
satisfied with their particular tastes. It would 
be laughable, if it were not so sad ; but you will 
say I am no better than the rest, if I will be 
content with mental joys, and ignore purer, 
perennial, spiritual ones. But, dear Carrie, we 
will ignore none of the capacities of our noble 
natures; let us gratefully recognize the joys of 
sense, and make them ministers unto mental 
delight, while sense and intellect both shall, 
through healthful growth and action, so serve 
our immortal souls that, when we shall wake 
in that clime where each shall see himself 
clearly, we shall not find that our earth life 
has been empty and void of all sweet fruit. 
But sis is impatient; so please write soon to 
your loving cousin JENNIE. 


Carrie was scarcely astonished when, a few 
weeks afterward, she received, in another letter 
from her cousin, a graphic account of the dis- 
tress of poor Mrs. Potter at the elopement of 
Angelina with a stranger of whom various dis- 
honorable reports had been circulated during 
his short stayintown. Well might the mother 


* bemoan the fate of the weak misguided child, 


who had been so wholly unfitted for any sphere 
of life by unwholesome reading and injudi- 
cious indulgence. Of the poor girl’s subsequent 
fate little was known. A few years after she 
left home, her father received a pitiful request 
that he would come to her in New York city. 
He went, and for a few days the mother had 
her daughter again ; then there was a funeral, 
and the sod was laid over all that remained of 
the poor human wreck, while the pitifully 
developed and sin-scarred repentant soul en- 
tered an untried life. A little bright-faced 
boy was left to take her place in her father’s 
home; for him Mrs. Potter works and worries, 
and she will see to it that he is not reared to 
self-indulgence and folly. May she, and all 
the grandmothers who have like task and like 
sad memories, be blessed in their work ! 

As the passing years disinclined Mr. Carr to 
his usual activity, and increasing wealth war- 
ranted the expense, it proved a very easy thing 
for his wife and daughters to turn his attention 
to the collection of valuable books, for he was 





fond of reading, as well as ready to gratify their 
tastes ; so it happened that at later visits in 
Ohio, Aunt Sophie found good books and peri- 
odicals abundant in the home of her friends. 





THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 
BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 
Pearl the Sixth.—June. 
Tue leafy month of June has come, 
Sing welcome! 
The bird with song, the bee with hum, 
Sing welcome! 
It is our lot to greet to-day 
The sunny sister of the May; 
To weleome unto earthly bowers 
The geutle goddess of the flowers ; 
Sing welcome! 


Her forehead with syringa crowned, 
Sing welcome! 
The rose is on her bosom found, 
Sing welcome! 
The sparkling waters laugh and leap, 
And murmur. Asa bride asleep 
Murmurs endearing tokens, so 
The ripples as they come and go, 
Sing welcome! 


The maidens bending o’er the brooks 
Sing welcome! 

The students looking from their bouks 
Sing welcome! 

The sick child tossing on his bed 

By fancy’s hand is onward led 

Till on a leafy couch he lies, 

Where, pillowing his head, he cries, 
Sing welcome! 


Tbe honeysuckles line the road, 
Sing welcome! 
That leads us to her sweet abode, 
Sing welcome! 
Then touch the harp and strike the lyre, 
And unto purer strains aspire, 
And waken all the echoes till 
We hear from plain, from vale, from hill, 
Sing welcome! 
The leafy month of June! Oh, lips, 
Sing welcome! 
What if the May is in eclipse, 
Sing welcome! 
Let young and old, let rich and poor— 
They who rejoice, they who endure— 
The grave, the gay, the good, the fair 
Upon the warin and odorous air, 
Sing welcome. 


—-- ~-—e ee — 


Reapine.—The amusement of reading is 
among the greatest cousolations of life; it is 
the nurse of virtue, the upholder in adversity, 
the prop of independence, the support of a just 
pride, the strengthener of elevated opinions : 
it is the repeller of the scoff and the knave’s 
poison. 








“HUSKS.” 


“And he would fain have filled himself with the husks that the swine did eat ; and no man gave unto him.” 


BY MAKION HARLAND. 


[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Lours A. Goprr, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Peunsylvania. ] 


(Continued from page 462.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


A YEAR and five months had passed away 
since the evening when Lewis Hammond held 
his conscience-stricken wife upon his knee, and 
told her—in fervid words that singularly belied 
his calm and even demeanor at other times— 
of his faith in and love for her, and his abhor- 
rence of the sin she felt in her trembling soul 
that she had committed. Yet she had not the 
superhuman courage required to contradict a 
trust like this. There was no alternative but 
to keep up the weary, wicked mockery unto 
the end. 

**But in all these months she must have 
learned to care for him!’’ cries Mrs. Common 
Sense. ‘‘ There is nothing disagreeable about 
the man. He is not brilliant; yet he has 
intelligence and feeling, and is certainly at- 
tached to his wife. I have no doubt but that 
he indulges her-in every reasonable request, 
and comports himself in all respects like an 
exemplary husband.”’ 

Granted, to each and every head of your 
description, mydear madam! But for all that 
his obdurate wife had not come to love him. 
I blush to say it; but while we are stripping 
hearts let us not be squeamish! There had 
been seasons, lasting sometimes for weeks, 
when her existence was a continual warfare 
between repugnance to him and her sense of 
duty ; when she dreaded to hear his step in 
the hall, and shrank inwardly from his caress ; 
watched and fought, until strength and mind 
were well-nigh gone. Mark me! I do not 
deny that this was as irrational as it was repre- 
hensible ; but I have never held up my poor 
Sarah as a model of reason or propriety. From 

the beginning, I have made her case a warn- 
ing. The Fates forbid that I should commend 
it to any as an example for imitation! A pas- 
sionate, proud, reticent girl; atrusting, loving, 
deceived woman ; a hopeless, desperate bride— 
whose heart lay like a pulseless stone in her 
breast at the most ardent love-words of her 
husband, and throbbed with wild, uncontroila- 
ble emotion at the fraternal tone and kiss of 
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her last and only love—I have no plea for her, 
save the words of Infinite compassion and 
Divine knowledge of human nature and human 
woe: ‘Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone at her !’’ 

The highly respectable firm, of which Mr. 
Hammond was the junior member, was adding, 
if not field to field, thousand to thousand, of 
the wherewithal for the purchase of fields, or, 
what was better still, city lots. Mrs. Lewis 
Hammond had set up her carriage about a year 
after her marriage; said equipage being a gift 
from her generous husband on the occasion of 
the first airing of the little ‘‘ Baby Belle,” as 
she was always called in the family. Not until 
subsequent events had endowed it with deeper 
and saddest interest did Sarah read Aldrich’s 
beautiful poem bearing the above title. Lewis’s 
mother’s name was Isabella. Her grandchild 
received the same, which became “ Belle’”’ on 
the mother’s tongue, and then because it was 
natural to say ‘‘ Baby” too, the pretty allite- 
ration was adopted. 

To a man of Lewis’s domestic tastes the 
advent of this child was a source of the liveliest 
pleasure, and the tiny inmate of his household 
was another and a powerful tie, binding him to 
a home already dear. But to the mother’s 
lonely life, so bare of real comfort or joy— 
haunted by memory and darkened by remorse 
—the precious gift came, like a ray of Heaven’s 
purest light, a strain of angel music, saying to 
care ‘‘ Sleep !’’ to hope ‘*‘ Awake, the morning 
cometh !’? Beneath the sunshine of so much 
love, the infant throve finely, and without 
being a greater prodigy than the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine miracles of beauty and spright- 
liness who, with it, composed the thousand 
‘* blessed babies’’ of the day, was still a pretty, 
engaging creature, whose gurgling laugh and 
communicative ‘‘coo’’ beguiled the mother’s 
solitude, and made cheerful the lately silent 
house. 

It was late in the June afternoon, and ar- 
rayed in clean white frock, broad sash, and 
shoulder-knots of pink ribbon, the small lady 
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sat on her mother’s lap at the front window, 
awaiting the appearance of the husband and 
father. Sarah had altered much since her 
marriage ; ‘‘ improved wonderfully,’’ said her 
acquaintances. There was still in her mien a 
touch of haughtiness; in her countenance the 
look that spoke profound thought and intro- 
spection. Still, when in repose, her brow had 
a cast of seriousness that bordered on melan- 
choly; but over her features had passed a 
change like that wrought by the sculptor’s last 
stroke to the statue. The mould was the 
same—the chiselling more clear and fine. Es- 
pecially after the birth of her child was this 
refining process most apparent in its effects. 
Tiere was a softness in her smile, a gentle 
sweetness in her voice, as she now talked to 
the babe, directing its attention to the window, 
lest the father’s approach should be unnoticed, 
and he disappointed in his shout of welcome. 

**Howaffected! gotten up for show!’’ sneered 
the childless Mrs. Bond, as she rolled by in her 
carriage, on her way to her handsome, cheer- 
less home and its cross master. 

**She has chosen her position well, at all 
events,’’ rejoined her companion, a neighbor 
and gossip, who had taken Lucy’s place in Vic- 
toria’s confidence. 

** Ridiculous !’’ She spat out the ejacula- 
tion from the overflowing of her spleen. ‘I 
could laugh at her airs, if they did not make 
me mad! One would think to see her, as she 
sits there, that she had decked herself and the 
child to please a man that she doated upon— 
like the good wives we read of in novels, Irv- 
ing’s ‘ Wife,’ for example !’’ 

‘* And why shouldn't she be fond of him? 
He is a good-hearted fellow, and lets her do 
pretty much as she pleases, I imagine, besides 
waiting on her like any lover. I often meet 
them riding out together. That is more than 
your husband or mine ever does, my dear.’’ 

**They go quite as often as we desire their 
company, I fancy. Mine does, I know. Per- 
haps, if we had the reason for parading our 
conjugal devotion that Mrs. Hammond has, we 
might wheedle our lawful lords into taking a 
seat alongside of us, once in a while. There’s 
nothing like keeping up appearances, particu- 
larly if the reality is lacking. If Lewis Ham- 
mond knew some of the pretty stories I could 
tell him, about his Sarah’s love-scrapes, he 
would not look so sublimely contented with 
his three-story paradise. The elegant clothes 
he piles upon that squaw of his are preposter- 
ous, and she carries them off as if she had 
dressed well all her days. I tell youshe never 

43* 





looked decent until she put on her wedding- 
dress. You have heard of the fainting scene 
that took place that morning, i suppose? Old 
Mother Hunt said it was ‘sensibility,’ and 
‘nervous agitation ;’ the company laid it to 
the heat of the room; and I laughed in my 
sleeve, and said nothing. If that woman ag- 
gravates me much more, I will remind her of 
some passages in her experience she does not 
dream that I know.’’ 

** Do tell me what you mean? I am dying 
of curiosity! Did she flirt very hard before 
she was married ?” 

‘“‘She never had the chance. Lewis Ham- 
mond was her only offer.’’ 

‘* What was the matter, then ?”’ 

“‘T can’t tell you now. It is too longa story. 
The next time she frets me, as she does when- 
ever she crosses my path, maybe you will hear 
the romance. Shall I set yon down at your 
door, or will you enliven me by spending the 
evening with me? Ido not expect other com- 
pany, and George falls asleep over his news- 
paper as soon as he has dispatched his dinner. 
Come in, and I will show you the loveliest sofa- 
pillow you ever beheld; a new pattern I have 
just finished.” 

‘“‘Thank you! I would accept it with plea- 
sure, but I have not been home since breakfast, 
and James makes such a fuss if he does not 
find me in the nursery, tending that whimper- 
ing baby, when he comes up at night, that it 
is as much as my life is worth to stay out after 
six o’clock. Anything for peace, you know; 
and since we wives are slaves, it is best to keep 
on the blind side of our masters.” 

The day had been warm down town, and as 
Lewis Hammond stepped from the stage at the 
corner nearest his house, he felt jaded and dis- 
pirited—a physical depression, augmented by 
a slight headache. A business question which 
he had talked over with Mr. Marlow, before 
leaving the store, contributed its weight of 
thoughtfulness, and he was not conscious how 
near he was to his dwelling until aroused by a 
sharp tap upon the window-pane ; he glanced up 
at the animated tableau framed by the sash— 
the smiling mother, and the babe leaping and 
laughing, and stretching its hands towards 
him. 

** This is the sweetest refreshment a man can 
ask after his day of toil,’’ he said, when, having 
kissed wife and child, he took the latter in his 
arms. He was not addicted to complimentary 
speeches, and while his esteem and attach- 
ment for his chosen partner were even stronger 
than they had been in the heart of the month 
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old bridegroom, he was less apt to express 
them to her now thau then. In one respect, 
and only one, his wedded life had brought him 
disappointment. Unreserved confidence and 
demonstrative affection on his side had failed 
to draw forth similar exhibitions of feeling from 
Sarah. Kind, thoughtful, dutifal, scrupulously 
faithful to him and his interests in word, look, 
and deed, she ever was. Yet he saw that she 
was a changed being from the fond, impulsive 
daughter, whose ministry in her father’s sick- 
room had won for her a husband’s love. Her 
reception of his affectionate advances was pas- 
sive—a reception merely, without apparent 
return. Never, and he had ceased now to ask 
it, had she once said to him the phrase he 
craved to hear—‘‘I love you!’’ Yet he would 
as soon have questioned the reality of his ex- 
istence as that she did love him. He held 
inviolate his trust in the motive that had in- 
duced her to become his wife, and in this calm 
confidence he was fain to rest, in the absence 
of protestations that would have gladdened 
his soul, whjle they could hardly have strength- 
ened his faith in her affection. 

Few wives, however loving, have been more 
truly cherished than was Sarah, and of this 
she was partially aware. Ifshe had remained 
ignorant of Lewis’s sentiments and wishes with 
regard to herself until the grieved and unre- 
quited love had subsided into the dull aching 
that does not, like a green wound, create, by its 
very smart, a species of excitement that helps 
one bear the pain; had he glided gradually 
into the joyless routine of her life’s duties, and 
bided his time of speaking until he had made 
himself necessary to her comfort and peace, he 
might have won a willing bride. But what 
omniscient spirit was there to instruct and 
caution him? He met and loved her, suppos- 
ing her to be as free as himself; like an honest, 
upright man, he told that love, and without 
a misgiving, placed his honor and his happi- 
ness in her hands. 

Sarah could not have told why she revolved 
all this in her unquiet mind as he sat near her, 
playing with their child; yet she did think 
of their strange sad history, and from the re- 
view arose a feeling of pity, sincere, almost 
tender, for him, so worthy and so deceived. 
She remembered with abaseness of spirit how 
often she had been ready to hate him as the 
instrument of her bondage ; how wrathful words 
had arisen to her lips at the moment of his 
greatest kindness ; how patiently he had borne 
her coldness ; how unflagging was his care of 
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the unforgotten past that sundered their hearts, 
she longed, as she had never done before, to 
eall to him, and confessing her sin against 
Heaven and against him, to implore pardon for 
the sake of the spotless babe that smiled into 
the father’s face with its mother’s eyes. Would 
he be merciful? Slowly and emphatically 
memory repeated in her ear his denunciation 
of the unloving wife, and courage died before 
the menaced curse. 

‘Fudge! Fiddlesticks ! what frippery non- 
sense !’’ cry out, in a vehement storm of indig- 
nation, a bevy of the common sense connection. 
‘* Are we not staid and respectable matrons 
all? Do we not rear our daughters virtuonsly, 
and teach our sons to honor father as well as 
mother? Yet who of us troubles herself with 
raking in the cold ashes of her ‘long ago’ for 
the bones of some dead and gone love—a girlish 
folly of which she would be ashamed now? 
What cares Mr. Common Sense, among his 
day-books and ledgers in his study or in his 
office, how many times his now correct help- 
meet pledged eternal fidelity to other lovers 
before she put her last crop of wild oats into 
the ground, and settled for life with him? 
What if some of ns, maybe all, if driven hard, 
should admit that when we stood up before 
the minister we underwent certain qualms— 
call them pangs, if you like—at the thought 
of Tom This, or Harry That, or Dick The 
Other, who, if circumstances had permitted, we 
would have preferred should occupy the place 
of ‘the man whom we actually held by the 
hand!’ While men can choose their mates, 
and women can only take such as propose to 
them, these things willhappen. After all, who 
is hurt??? You aver that none of you are, 
mesdames, and we would not call your word in 
question. Ladies so conscientious must, of 
necessity, be veracious, even in love affairs, 

‘*T am a thoughtless animal !’’ said Lewis, 
at the dinner-table. ‘There is a letter from 
Lucy! Openit—don’t mind me! I will crack 
your nuts for you while you read it.’”’ 

There was a troubled look in Sarah’s eye, 
when she laid it down. ‘“ Lucy says they are 
certainly coming North this year—that we may 
look for them in a week from the date of this. 
This is rather sooner than mother’ expected 
them. Her house-cleaning is late this season, 
in consequence of her rheumatie spell in May.”’ 

** Let them come straight here! What should 
prevent them? Thereisan abundance of room 
for them—baby, nurse, and all. It will be a 
grand arrangement !”’ said Lewis, heartily. 

Sarah was backward in replying. ‘‘ Father 
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and mother may object. I would not wound 
them by interference with their guests.” 

**T will answer that mother will thank us to 
take care of them until her scrubbing and 
scalding are done. And Lucy would not be 
willing to risk her baby’s health in a damp 
house.’’ 

**] will go and see mother to-morrow about 
it,’? concluded Sarah. She still appeared du- 
bious as to the expediency of the proposed step, 
a thoughtfulness that did not wear away during 
the whole evening 

The Bensons had not visited New York the 
preceding year. They were detained at the 
South by a combination of causes, the principal 
of which was the long and fatal illness of 
Philip’s mother. Lucy had written repeatedly 
of her intense desire to see her home once 
more, declaiming against the providences that 
had thwarted their projects, like an impatient, 
unreasonable child. 

‘* Philip says it is not convenient for him to 
go just yet,’’ said her letter to her sister, ‘‘ and 
that our part of the country is as healthy as 
Saratoga itseif ; but I have vowed that I will not 
wait one day beyond the time I have set. It sets 
me wild to think of being in Broadway again— 
of visiting and shopping, and seeing you all. 
We have been so dull here since Mrs. Benson’s 
death, and Philip is as solemn asa judge. One 
of his married sisters will stay with the old 
gentleman while we are away. Oh, Sarah! I 
am sick of housekeeping and baby-nursing! It 
will do well enough for me when I need spec- 
tacles,and a wig; but now, while I am young 
enough to enjoy life, it is insufferable !’’ 

‘*Not very domestic, is she?’’ observed 
Lewis, folding up the letter, which Sarah had 
handed him. ‘‘ Ah! it is not every man who 
has sucha gem of a wifeasI have! It appears 
to me that the married women of these days 
are not satisfied unless they have a string of 
beaux as long as that of a popular single belle. 
How is it, littleone? Do you ever catch your- 
self wishing that your husband were not such 
an old-fashioned piece of constancy, and would 
give some other fellow a chance to say a pretty 
thing, when you are in company ?”’ 

‘‘T do not complain,’’ said Sarah, demurely. 

Not in words, perhaps; your patience is 
wonderful in everything. But how do you feel 
when you see your old neighbor, Mrs. Bond, 
waltzing every set with the gayest gallant in 
the ball-room, while your jailor does not like to 
have you ‘ polk’ at all, and favors your dancing 
only with men whom he knows to be respect- 
able ?” 





“*T feel that Mr. Hammond is a sensible man, 
and careful of his wife’s reputation, even in 
trifles, while Mr. Bond—”’ 

‘Go on! finish your sentence |” 

** And his lady ave a well-matched pair!” 

Much as she disliked Victoria, and knowing 
that she was hated still by her, Sarah deemed 
it a necessary and common act of courtesy to 
her sister’s friend to call and apprise her of 
Lucy’s probable visit. 

‘*It is not convenient for mother to receive 
them for a week yet, on account of certain 
household arrangements,’’ she stated, in ma- 
king known the object of her visit to her ancient 
enemy. ‘‘So you will find Lucy at our house, 
where her friends will be received as if they 
were my own.”’ 

‘*You are very polite, I am sure !’’ replied 
Mrs. Bond, smothering her displeasure at Sa- 
rah’s studied civility, and noting, with her 
quick, reptile perceptions, that she was to betol- 
erated as she fancied Sarah would imply, merely 
as Lucy’s early associate. ‘* And the Bensons 
are to be with you! I shall call immediately 
upon their arrival. Poor, dear Lucy! I long to 
see her. She has had a vast deal of trouble 
since her marriage—has she not ?’’ 

‘* Except the death of her mother-in-law, sh 
has had nothing to trouble her that 1 have 
heard of,’’ answered Sarah, rising to go. 

‘*My dear creature! what do you call the 
wear and tear of managing a husband, and a 
pack of unruly servants, and looking after a 
baby ? And she was such a belle! I wonder if 
she is much broken !”’ 

** Come and see !” 

Mrs. Hammond was at the parlor door. 

‘*T will—most assuredly! How do you like 
their being quartered upon you? What does 
that pattern husband of yours say to this ?’’ 

‘*Madam !’’ said Sarah, surprised and of- 
fended by the rude query. 

‘Oh! I don’t mean that it would not be very 
delightful for you to have your sister with you ; 
but there was a foolish rumor, about the time 
of your marriage, that you and Mr. Benson had 
had some kind of a love-passage, down in the 
country ; and I thought that Mr. Hammond, 
with his particularly nice notions, might retain 
an unpleasant recollection of the story, which 
would prevent him from being on brotherly 
terms with his old rival. Men are terribly un- 
reasonatle mortals, and perfect Turks in jeal- 
ousy ! We cannot be too careful not to provoke 
their suspicions.’’ 

Not for the universe would Sarah have be- 
trayed any feeling at this insolence, save a , 
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righteous and dignified resentment at its base 
insinuations; but the ungovernable blood 
streamed in crimson violence to her temples, 
and her voice shook when she would have 
held it firm. 

‘‘Mr. Hammond is not one to be influenced 
by malicious gossip, Mrs. Bond, if, indeed, the 
report you have taken the liberty of repeating 
was ever circulated except by its author. I 
cannot thank you for your warning, as I recog- 
nize no occasion for jealousy in my conduct or 
character. I am accountable for my actions to 
my conscience and my husband, and I release 
you from what you have assumed to be your 
duty of watching and criticizing my personal 
affairs. Good morning.” 

**I struck the sore spot | no doubt of that!’’ 
soliloquized Mrs. Bond, recalling Sarah’s start 
of pain and blush at the indelicate allusion to 
Philip Benson. ‘That woman stirs up all the 
bile in my system if I talk two minutes with 
her. If there were half the material to work 
upon in that vain, weak Lucy, that there is in 
this sister, I would have my revenge. As for 
Lewis Hammond, he is a love-sick fool!” 

Sarah’s cheeks had not lost their flush, nor 
had her heart ceased its angry throbbings, when 
she reached home. In the solitude of her 
chamber, she suuumoned strength and resolu- 
tion to ask herself the question, so long avoided, 
shunned, as she had imagined, in prudence, as 
she now began to fear, in dread of a truthful 
reply. 

When she married Lewis Hammond, she 
loved another. Fearful as was this sin, it 
would be yet more terrible were she now to 
discover a lurking fondness, an unconquered 
weakness for that other, in the heart of the 
trusted wife, the mother who, from that guilty 
bosom, nourished the little being that was, as 
yet, the embodiment of unsullied purity. It 
was a trying and a perilous task to unfold 
deliberately ; to pry searchingly into the record 
of that one short month that had held all the 
bloom and fragrance of her life’s spring sea- 
son ; to linger over souvenirs and compare sen- 
sations—a painful and revolting process ; but, 
alas! the revulsion was not at memories of that 
olden time; and as this appalling conviction 
dawned upon her, her heart died within her. 

The nurse was arranging Baby Belle for the 
possible reception of her unknown aunt and 
uncle, that afternoon, when Mrs. Hammond 
came into the nursery, her face as pale and set 
as marble, and silently lifted the child from the 
girl’s lap to her own. For one instant her 
cheek was laid against the velvet of the babe’s ; 








the ringlets of fair hair mingled with her dark 
locks, before she set about completing its un- 
finished toilette. With a nicety and care that 
would have seemed overstrained, had other 
than the mother’s hands been busied in the 
work, the stockings and slippers were fitted on 
the plump feet ; the sunny curls rolled around 
the fingers of the tiring woman, and brushed 
back from the brow ; the worked cambric robe 
lowered cautiously over the head, lest the effect 
of the coiffure should be marred; the sleeves 
looped up with bands of coral and gold; a 
necklace, belonging to the same set, clasped 
around the baby’s white throat, and she was 
ready for survey. 

‘* Now, Baby Belle and mamma will go down 
to meet papa !” 

And with the little one still clinging to her 
neck, she met, in the lower hall, her husband 
ushering in Lucy and Philip Benson. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BreakFrast was kept back an hour next 
morning to await Lucy’s tardy appearance. 
‘“*She was sadly wearied with her journey,” 
apologized Philip, and Sarah begged that she 
would keep her room and have her meals sent 
up to her—an hospitable offer, which Mr. Ben- 
son negatived. 

Lucy did look tired and unrefreshed, and, to 
speak more plainly, very cross. Her hair, in 
its dryest state of pale yellow, was combed 
straight back above her temples ; her skin was 
sallow ; her wrapper carelessly put on, and its 
dead white unrelieved by even a bow of ribbon 
at the throat. Involuntarily Lewis glanced 
from the uninviting picture to his household 
deity, in her neat breakfast-dress of gray silk 
faced with pink, her glossy hair and tranquil 
features, and said to himself, in secret triumph, 
‘Which is now the beauty? None of your 
trumpery ornamental articles for me !”’ 

Philip’s eyes were as keen as his host’s, and 
the probability is that he instituted a similar 
comparison, however well his pride succeeded 
in concealing the act and its result. Cutting 
short his wife’s querulous plaints of the dis- 
comforts of travel, and the horrors of nervous 
sleeplessness, he opened a conversation with 
Mr. Hammond in the subdued, perfectly-man- 
aged tones Sarah remembered so well, selecting 
such topics as would interest a business man 
and a citizen of a commercial metropolis. Lucy 
panted, and applied herself for consolation to 
ler breakfast. 
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With a strange mingling of emotions, Sarah 
listened to the dialogue between the gentlemen. 
She was anxious that Lewis should acquit him- 
self creditably. Brilliant, like Philip, he could 
never be; but in sterling sense, not many men 
were his superiors. She had never had cause 
to be ashamed of him ; for one so unpretending 
and judicious was not liable to make himself 
ridiculous. Whence, then, the solicitude with 
which she hung upon his every word? her 
disappointment when he did not equal the 
ideal reply she had fashioned, as she heard the 
words that called it forth? Several times she 
joined in the conversation, invariably to corro- 
borate Lewis’s assertions, or to supply some- 
thing he had omitted to state. Philip Benson 
was astudentof human nature. Was his mind 
sufficiently abstracted from his domestic annoy- 
ances to divine the motive that Sarah herself 
only perceived afterwards in solitary self-exa- 
mination? Not love of or admiration for the 
intrinsic excellence of the man whose name she 
bore; not fear lest his modesty should lessen 
his merits in the eyes of others; but a selfish 
dread that his acute interlocutor, discerning in 
him nothing likely to attract or win the affection 
of a woman such as he knew her to be, might 
guess her true reason for marrying Mr. Ham- 
mond. The timorous progeny of one guilty 
secret can only be numbered by the minutes 
during which it is borne in the bosom. Like 
the fabled Lacedemonian boy, Sarah carried 
the gnawing horror with a fortitude that looked 
like cheerfulness. Habit cannot lighten the 
weight of a clinging curse; but strength and 
hardness come in time, if the burdened one 
is not early crushed by his load. 

The sisters spent most of the day in Lucy’s 
room ; the latter stretched upon the lounge, as 
she declared, ‘‘completely used up.’’ Mrs. 
Hunt came around early in the forenoon, and 
into her sympathizing ears the spoiled child 
poured the story of her woes and wrongs; 
Sarah sitting by with a swelling, rebellious 
heart. With indecorous contempt for one of 
the most binding laws of the married state— 
inviolable secrecy as to the faults of the other 
party to the momentous compact—mother and 
daughter compared notes upon their husbands, 
and criticized the class generally as the most 
wrong-headed, perverse, and dictatorial of all 
the necessary evils of society. 

Mrs. Benson, the elder, and her pleasure- 
loving daughter-in-law had differed seriously 
several months before the death of the former. 
Philip, while espousing his wife’s canse to the 


rest of his family, had, in private, taken her | 





to task for what he considered objectionable in 
her conduct ; her heads of offence being mainly 
extravagant love of gay company, and the gal- 
lant attentions of gentleman-visitors ; neglect 
of dress, and all efforts to please, when there 
was no company by; and a decided indisposition 
to share in the household duties, which his 
mother’s increasing feebleness made onerous 
to her. 

‘*Ah, mother!” sighed the interesting com- 
plainant, raising herself to shake up her pillow, 
then sinking again upon it. ‘‘If girls only real- 
ized what is before them when they marry, few 
would be brave enough to change their condi- 
tion.. When I picture to myself what I was 
at home—a petted darling—never allowed to 
inconvenience myself when it could possibly 
be avoided ; courted in society; free as air and 
light-hearted as a child; and then think of 
all that I have endured from the unkindness 
of strangers, and the—well—the want of sym- 
pathy in him for whom I had given up my dear 
old home and friends—I ask myself why I did 
not remain single !”’ 

The prudent matchmaker shook her head. 
‘* Marriage is a lottery, they say, my dear; but 
I am very sure that single life is a blank. You 
had no fortune, and in the event of your father’s 
death would have been almost destitute. I am 
sorry that your father did not insist upon Mr. 
Benson’s giving you your own establishment 
at once. I hope, now the old lady is out of the 
way, you will have things more according to 
your notions.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you believe that! As if there were 
not two sisters-in-law, living but four miles off; 
and driving over every other day to ‘see how 
pa is.’ That means, to see whether Lucy is 
letting things go to wreck and ruin. I under- 
stand their spiteful ways! Philip shuts his 
ears when I talk about them; but I am deter- 
mined that I will not bear much more med- 
dling !’’ 

Decidedly, Lucy Benson married was a woeful 
declension from the seraphic spinster depicted 
in our earlier chapters ; but, as in time past, 
so in time present and to come, the sparkling 
sugar, whose integrity and sweetness appeared 
indestructible, while it was kept dry and cool, 
if dampened, undergoes an acetous fermenta- 
tion, and the delicate sweetmeat, exposed to 
the air at a high temperature, becomes speedily 
a frothing mass, evolving pungent gases. The 
pretty doll who anticipates, in the connubial 
state, one long /éte-day of adoration received, 
and benign condescension dispensed, is as cer- 
tain to awake from this dream as from any 
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other, and upon the temper in which she sus- 
tains the disenchantment, depends a vast pro- 
portion of her future welfare and peace. 

Lucy’s behavior to her babe was a mixture of 
childish fondling and neglect. Fortunately, the 
little ‘‘ Hunt’s’’ special attendant was an elderly 
woman, long established as ‘‘ Maumer’’ in the 
Benson family, and her devotion to her charge 
prevented any present evil effects from his 
mother’s incompetence or carelessness. Philip’s 
pride in, and love for his boy were extreme. 
When he came in that evening, Sarah chanced 
to be in the nursery adjoining her chamber, 
watching and inciting the two babies to a game 
of romps. She held one on each knee, the 
nurses standing by in amused gratification. 

** That 's surely my little man’s voice !’’ said 
Philip, as he and Lewis came up the stairs. 

** Let me see |’’—and Mr. Hammond peeped 
into the play-room, ‘ Walkin!’’ he continued, 
throwing the door wide open. ‘Isn't there a 
pair of them ?”’ 

** And a nurse worthy of the twain !’’ replied 
Philip. He stooped to the invitation of the 
lifted arms, fluttering, as if the owner would 
fly to his embrace. ‘‘ What do you say of him, 
aunty? Is he not a passable boy ?”’ 

**More than passable! he is a noble-looking 
fellow. He resembles you, I think,’’ said Sarah, 
quietly. 

**Do you hear that, Hammond? Your wife 
pronounces me ‘more than passable—a noble- 
looking fellow!’ So much for an adroit hint. 
Is she given to flattery ?” 

**Not she!’’ returned Lewis, langhing. ‘She 
never said as much as that for my looks in all 
her life. [have one consolation, however; the 
less she says, the more she means !’’ He went 
iuto the dressing-room, and Philip, still hold- 
ing the child, seated himself by Sarah. 

** How odd, yet how familiar it seems, to be 
with you once more, my good sister! Whata 
succession of mischances has made us virtual 
strangers for many months past! I had almost 
despaired of ever holding friendly converse with 
you again. I wonder if your recollections of 
our visit to Aunt Sarah are as vivid as mine. 
Do you remember that last sad, yet dear day 
on the Deal Beach ?’’ 

Baby Belle was standing in her mother’s lap, 
ber soit, warm arms about her neck; and 
around the frail, sinking human heart invisible 
arms, as warm and close, were upholding and 
strengthening it in the moment of mortal weak- 
ness. 

* Very distinctly. Many changes have come 
to us both since then.” 








*To me very many! I have grown older 
in heart than in years.” Then, evidently 
fearing that she might otherwise interpret his 
meaning, he subjoined: ‘* We have had a heavy 
bereavement in our household, you know. 
Your changes have all been happy ones. The 
enthusiastic, restless girl has ripened into the 
more sedate, yet more blessed wife and mother.” 

Press your sweet mouth to the convulsed 
lips, Baby Belle! veil with your silky curls the 
tell-tale features, whose agitation would be- 
wilder if not betray! Philip was stroking the 
head of his boy, and did not see the uneasiness 
of his companion. 

‘* Have you heard of Uncle Nathan’s death ?” 
he asked, clearing her throat. 

He looked surprised at the inquiry. ‘Yes! 
Aunt Sarah wrote immediately to my father.’’ 

** Ah! I had forgotten that they were bro- 
thers. My memory is treacherous. Excuse me ! 
I am wanted in the dining-room !’’ 

Lewis met her just outside the door, and 
stopped her to bestow the evening kiss he had 
not cared to offer in Philip’s presence. 

‘Why, you are as rosy as a peony !’’ he said, 
jestingly. ‘‘ Has Benson been paying you 
compliments, in return for yours to him? I 
must leok’ after you two, if you carry on at 
this rate.’’ 

With a look he had reason subsequently to 
recall, but which only pleased him at the time, 
she raised his hand to her lips—a look of 
humility, gratitude, and appeal, such as one 
might cast upon a slighted benefactor—and 
vanished. 

A merry family party gathered around the 
Hammond's generous table, that afternoon. 
All the Hunts were there—from the father 
down to Jeannie, who was fast shooting vr: (‘> 
a tall girl, somewhat pert in manne 
lovable despite this, at times, unpleasant foible. 

** Sister Lucy,’’ she said, after an interval of 
silence, ‘‘ Ellen West said, at school, to-day, 
that you were a great belle when you sre a 
young lady ; were you?” 

**You must not ask me, Jeannie!’’’ ...> old 
smile of conscious beauty stole into Lucy's 
cheeks. 

‘*Was she, sister?’ Jeannie referred the case 
to Sarah, 

‘* Yes, my dear, she was very beautifal,” 
replied the latter, simply. 

**She isn’t now—not so very handsome, I 
mean—no handsomer than you are, sister !’’ 

** Jeannie! you forget yourself!’ interposed 
Mrs. Hunt. 

‘*Why, mamma, I did not intend to be rude ! 
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Only I thought that belles were always the 
prettiest ladies that could be found anywhere,”’ 

** By no means !’’ corrected Lewis, willing to 
help his wife’s pet out of a scrape. ‘‘ There are 
many descriptions of belles, Jeannie: handsome, 
rich, fast, and intellectual. 

** And as papa was not rich, I suppose you 
were either fast or intellectual, sister Lucy !” 
persisted the child. 

“IT thought her pretty fast when I tried to 
catch her,’’ said Philip. ‘Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. 
Hammond, Mrs. Benson, have yon ladies decided 
in the course of to-day’s congress what water- 
ing-place is to be made the fashion by our 
clique next month ?”’ 

Mrs. Hunt replied that they inclined to New- 
port; principally on account of Lucy and the 
children, who would ail be benefited by the 
bathing. 

Lucy was sure that she should tire of Sara- 
toga or the Catskills in a week, whereas she 
adored the ocean, 

‘*What says Madame Discretion?’ said 
Lewis, merrily, to his wife. 

‘* Except that it would break up the family 
party, | had rather stay at home as long as it 
is prudent to keep the baby in town; then, if 
you could go with us, spend a month at some 
mountain farm-house or sea-side cottage,’’ she 
answered. 

“Hear! hear!’? commanded Philip. ‘ Be- 
hold a modern wedded dame who prefers seclu- 
sion with her liege lord to gayety without 
him! The age of miracles is returning!” 

**Is the case, then, so anomalous ?’’ retorted 
Sarah, the red spot in her cheek alone testify- 
ing to herembarrassment. ‘Are your Southern 
matrons all public characters ?”’ 

**T can answer that!’’ said Lucy. ‘They 
are slaves! housekeeping machines—nothing 
better !”’ 

‘* How many more weak places are there in 
this crust of family chit-chat, I should like to 
be informed !’’ thought the annoyed and un- 
initiated Hammond. ‘‘ Here goes for the spot 
where there is no danger of anybody’s breaking 
in!’? He spoke aloud. ‘A tempting proposal 
was made to me this morning. It is considered 
advisable for one of our firm to go abroad for a 
couple of months, perhaps longer, to divide his 
time among the principal manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, Scotland, and France. Ex- 
penses paid by the firm, and the term of absenve 
indefinitely prolonged, if the traveller wishes 
it. Mr. Marlow is tired of crossing the ocean, 
and presses me to accept the mission,’’ 

** What did you tell him?’’ 





It was Sarah who spoke in a startled voice 
that drew general notice to her alarmed face. 
Her concern was a delicious tribute to her 
husband’s self-love, if he possessed such a 
quality. At least he loved her well enough to 
be pleased at her manifest reluctance to have 
him leave her. 

**T told him that I must ask my wife,’’ said 
he, in a meek tone, belied by the humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and loving half smile about 
his mouth. ‘See what it is to be one under 
authority, Benson! A man dare not conclude 
an ordinary business transaction without the 
approval of the powers that be.” 

When Sarah accompanied her sister to her 
chamber that night, the passée belle put a 
direct question. 

‘*Tell me, Sarah, are you as much in love 
with Mr. Hammond as you seem to be, or is it 
all put on for the benefit of outsiders ?’’ 

‘Tam not apt to do anything for the sake of 
mere show; nor do I care for the opinion of 
‘outsiders,’ as you call them,’’ rejoined Sarah, 
amazed at the cool audacity of the inquiry, 
and disposed to resent Lucy’s confident expec- 
tation that she would avow the cheat, if such 
there were, in her deportment. 

**You used to be shockingly independent, I 
know. What a ridiculously honest little puss 
you were! How you despised all our pretty 
arts and necessary affectations! How you hated 
our economical mother’s second-best furniture 
and dinners! I don’t believe Victoria West 
has ever forgiven you for the way in which you 
used to take to pieces what you styled our 
‘surface talk and surface life!’ I thought, 
however, that you had discovered by this time, 
that one cannot live in the world without de- 
ceiving herself or other people; J prefer making 
fools to being one. Heigh-ho! this life isa very 
upsatisfactory business at the best. What a 
heavenly collar that is of yours! One thing I 
do wish, and that is—that my husband were 
half aa fond of me, or as good to me, as Lewis 
is to you !”’ ’ 

(To be continued.) 
anoviiehetgdeleainaiainngl 

Bravty.—After all, the truest beauty is not 
that which suddenly dazzles and fascinates, but 
that which steals upon us insensibly, Let us 
eech call up to memory the faces that have been 
most pleasant to us—those that we have loved 
best to look upon, that now rise most vividly 
before us in solitude, and oftenest haunt our, 
slumbers—and we shall usually find them not 
the most perfect in form, but the sweetest in 
expression. 
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WIDOWS: PART IV. 
POOR WIDOWS. 
“ God bless all our gains,’ say we ; 
But “‘ may God bless all our losses” 
Better suits with our degree. 
Mrs. Brownytna. 

WE knew a young lady once, who was wont 
devoutly to exclaim, ‘‘I am thankful for two 
things: that Iam not black, and that I am not 
aman!’’ Though all of the fair sisterhood 
may not fully sympathize with this grateful 
damsel, there was some root of reason in her 
whimsical thanksgiving. In this world of trial, 
a woman may be glad that she is of the gentler 
sex for one reason, at least, without offence to 
the lords of creation. A man can’t wear a 
bonnet and veil—a real bonnet; we mean, one 
that shelters the face, not frames it with a bor- 
der of lace and roses, or rises above it in true 
Gothic style. And, as for a veil, be he bride- 
groom or widower, lover or mourner, at church 
or in the street, in the graveyard or on change, 
no matter where a man is, no matter what he 
is feeling, no friendly drapery may shield him 
from critical observers. Everybody knows 
whether he cried or did not cry in the midst of 
that touching sermon, the Sunday after his 
wife died. "The very children who met him on 
his return from the faneral, can tell whether 
his eyes were red, or how cheerful an expres- 
sion lurked round the corners of his mouth. 

Of ali the inventions of a refined civilization, 
perhaps there is not one more appropriate and 
welcome than the widow’s veil. Many astricken 
woman could not be persuaded to go beyond 
the threshold of her desolated home but for 
this welcome screen, which gives her the sacred 
seclusion she craves, while she moves once 
more among the busy, indifferent crowd. How 
she clings to it! How she hesitates to lay it 
aside, even when her kindly friends remind 
that her allotted years of such weeds of mourn- 
ing are over. 

It has been said that in this country there is 
no style of dress which is peculiar to any state 
or condition of life. Bridget and the American 
Miss Vere de Vere, on a gala day, are attired 
much after the same fashion, though connois- 
seurs in matters of the toilet can distinguish 
the ermine and diamonds of the one from the 
rabbit-skin and glass of the other. The gene- 
ral effect, however, is much the same to the 
uninitiated. 

In the midst of the universal aping and cari- 
eaturing of the ways and wearing apparel of 
the ‘upper ten,’’ it is 4 little singular that the 
widow’s veil is so seldom wory in the humbier 
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spheres of life. Where you see such a veil, 
you expect to find somewhat of refinement, 
something that marks an elevation above the 
masses who toil with hard hands for daily 
bread. Woolly, soft, and of a ‘trusty black’’ 
may be the limp folds of that drooping, well- 
worn veil, and yet it has about it a savor of 
gentility, asmack of ‘‘betterdays.”’ Too often 
it marks that most irresistible of petitioners 
who prevailed over even the ‘‘ unjust judge,”’ 
the Poor Widow, pinched and straitened, and 
forced to push onward, when she would far 
rather sit down by the wayside and die. 

It is of these sad, veiled mourners, nursed in 
prosperity and guarded by love, then turned 
out on the cold world to stand and struggle 
alone, that we to-day are thinking. There 
may come a time when the bare, broad, but 
tear-washed faces of the lowly sharers of the 
same sorrow will claim our attention. For the 
present, we leave them and their John Rogers’ 
share of olive branches quite out of mind. 

This is a pitifully matter-of-fact world. The 
lover must have other food than his own sweet 
thoughts, or he will die ; the poet has his poor 
physical wants to call him back from dream- 
land, and even the sentimental young lady, 
herself, cannot live wholly upon moonlight. 
Meals are cooked and eaten in the house of 
mourning. The heart-broken widow must stand 
up to have her black clothing fitted, and dry 
her tears to look over puzzling business papers, 
cheek by jowl with a phlegmatic lawyer. 

Hardly has the tomb closed over the master 
of the house when its sorrowing mistress must 
decide upon her future course, and know what 
provision has been made for her wants. At 
the very time when she shrinks from the com- 
mon companionships of life, she often must 
face strangers, and pass through interviews at 
once weunding to her delicacy and painful to 
her pride. She has so lately been a petted 
** Picciola,”” she cannot yet believe herself a 
mere weed ’twixt the paving-stones of the great 
thoroughfare of life. She is still precions in 
her own eyes, as having been ‘‘ dear to some 
one else,’ and her every slight and mortifica- 
tion seems to her a disrespect to him who is 
gone. The path of privation and loneliness 
she sees opening before her, wins an added 


gloom, because he would have so grieved to - 


have her tread its weary way. Yet tread it 
she must ; common-place people talked of it as 
a certain thing, the very day of the funeral, 
and wondered ‘‘ what she would do fora living.” 

She may shut her eyes for a while, and, like 
Micawber, hope *‘ something will turn up” that 
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will sow golden dust, rather than iron to work 
with, and iron to be pierced with along her 
future way. She may shut her eyes, but she 
will open them in a time of dreary discomfort, 
a time of wanting to economize without know- 
ing the way, of trying to make her little super- 
naturally last, until she finds out too surely 
that the days of miracies are over, and her 
‘barrel of meal’ is empty, and her ‘‘ widow’s 
cruse of oil’’ drained to the last drop. What 
shall she do now? She might better have 
asked herself the question at first, for it was 
sure to come, and with double pungency for 
the delay. 

If a man’s house be his castle, a woman’s 
seems to her a refuge even more sure. Under 
her own roof she’s still protected. Surrounded 
by the furniture her mother gave her, treading 
the very carpets where her feet have stepped 
so joyously, she is not yet fairly turned out 
upon the cold highway of life. Thus sheltered, 
thus surrounded by familiar objects, she can 
yet thrust her frail arm as a bolt, and keep out 
the gaunt, threatening face of poverty at the 
door. She will not go forth to struggle with 
the world; she will let a little of it in to her, 
and make the intruders pay in hard coin for 
robbing her of her privacy. 

In plain English, the Poor Widow resolves 
to take boarders. At the table where she has 
enjoyed those cheerful meals with her husband 
and children, strangers shall gather—the newly- 
married couple living on love and a salary, the 
smart clerk, the odd, snuffy old bachelor, and 
that ‘‘queer woman,’’ who always goes to 
the new boarding-house, and neyer stays long 
at any. 

She begins with her old notions of hospitality. 
She must make her ‘‘inmates,’’ as she calls 
them, comfortable. Their tastes and wishes 
are consulted. With asensitive anxiety she 
watches for their approval. Perhaps some low- 
minded dolt sniffs and complains of his fare to 
her very face, or significant whispers from the 
other end of the table reach her ears and make 
them tingle. She redoubles her efforts, she 
buys every expensive delicacy, her house is a 
model of neatness. 

On some unlucky morning she discovers that 
she is not ‘‘ making ends meet.’’ This board- 
ing-house, this disagreeable resource that was 
to be a kind of condensed California, turns out 
a losing investment. The horrors of debt are 
clustering around her. What studying of the 
account-books now begins! What adding upon 
scraps of paper! What forlorn attempts at 
retrenchment! What struggles between a na- 
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turally liberal spirit and a sense of what is due 
to herself and her children ! 

Go keep a boarding-house, ye who are hard 
upon the widows who are reckoned ‘‘ manag- 
ing, close-fisted women!’’ It is no easy thing, 
after living in comfort, without pecuniary care, 
to reckon every day how much must be al- 
lowed for the ‘‘ butcher and the baker,’’ and 
that endless train, even down to the “‘ candle- 
stick-maker.’’ 

My widowed friend, if you open a boarding- 
house, don’t expect tomake money. You may 
earn the privilege of living with your children 
under your own roof; but if you lay up any- 
thing, it will be more likely to be bad debts 
from your boarders, and too good debts to your 
creditors, rather than bank-stock or rouleaux 
of gold. 

The Poor Widow, what can she do? Do 
something she must. We have seen her try 
the boarding-house ; is there no other field of 
labor open to her? « 

The Poor Widow may teach if she has the 
education, she may write if anybody will pub- 
lish for her, she may keep a store if she can 
borrow the capital, she may paint or engrave 
if she has the requisite talent and skill, she 
may act as a clerk if she can command a neat 
pen, as a saleswoman if she has a strong back 
and can make change, she may sew, she may 
even wash ; and tenderly nurtured women have 
done all, even the last of these, rather than 
cringe in miserable dependence. 

Mem. We do not call it dependence when 
strong family affection knits in its close bonds 
the giver and the recipient. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is meet that they who are of 
one blood should share one common purse, 
no matter in whose pocket it may chance to be 
found. 

The Poor Widow need neither beg nor starve, 


‘if she have health, energy, and industry. 


Somewhere and somehow she can earn daily 
bread for herself and her little ones. Yet even 
to the most cheerful and industrious spirit, 
however prospered in a struggle for a liveli- 
hood, there will come dark days, days when 
she does not want to work, she wants to be 
guarded, and sheltered, and cared for. She 
craves the woman’s true place, with the strong 
arm to lean upon, and the strong head or hand 
to labor for her. She must have her real dis- 
couragements and her disappointments, her 
times of sickness and weariness of body and 
mind, of loathing for the jostling and scrambling 
of this work-a-day world. It is not the happi- 
est lot for a woman to be earning her own 
* 
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living, no matter how the stony path may seem 
to be strewn with roses. 

Thanks be unto God, there is a blessed drop 
which can sweeten the bitter cup—the Poor 
Widow must daily drink! There is a sunshine 
which can gild all her toil! Her means of 
support may be made means of usefulness ; 
her field of labor a missionary field. She may 
be working for and with her Heavenly Master. 
She may be spreading abroad the sweet spirit 
of love and cheerfulness, and by the ‘‘ word 
fitly spoken,’’ or the surer voice of example, 
lead the strangers with whom she is thrown 
Home to her Father’s House! Whether she 
teaches or keep boarders, writes or stands be- 
hind the counter, washes or sews, she is in an 
honorable vocation, she is one of the Lord’s 
workers, and for her there is laid up a good re- 
ward, an everlasting crown. 

We have hitherto spoken only of those wid- 
ows to whom poverty and affliction have come 
like twin sisters, hand-in-hand. There is, how- 
ever, a large class who pass by slow stages from 
comparative comfort down to the unsasy couch 
of her who has debts to pay and bread to buy, 
without the wherewithal to change an eagle. 
How is it that so many widows, who have at 
first a modest competency, must in the end see 
their homes sold, their children scattered, and 
their little all vanished to the winds ? 

Bad management! Extravagance! Thrift- 
lessness! Shiftlessness! So say the wise ones, 
and they say too truly. But where shall we 
lay the blame? Is it the fault of the sorrow- 
stricken woman who, utterly ignorant of busi- 
ness, finds herself suddenly without the adviser, 
who has been to her as the head, while she 
willingly has acted as the humble hand? Shall 
we reproach her because her expenses have 
exceeded her income, until that income has 
slowly dwindled in spite of her desperate efforts 
at retrenchment and economy? Shall we not 
rather carry home the reproof where it is due, 
and ring it in the ears of the unwise parents 
who trained her? 

Let us go back to her childhood to find that 
half-learned multiplication table, that slip-shod 
dawdling over the good old four rules of arith- 
metic! Was she taught to keep accounts in 
her girlhood? Did she early learn the value 
and right use of money? Ono! She might 
buy ad libitum at ‘‘the store,” having every- 
thing charged ; but never for a single year did 
she keep any memorandum, or make any esti- 
mate of her own expenses. Money was a thing 
with which she had little to do. Papa and 
mamma provided her with everything, without 





allowing her even enough gold and silver to 
chink in her purse, and teach her the jo7z of 
self-denial for the pleasure of giving. She 
neither learned economy nor liberality! She 
was sent forth as a wife, with about as little an 
idea of the practical affairs of business life as 
of the intricacies of the Sanscrit! What won- 
der that she has frittered away the rightful 
inheritance of her children, and must look for- 
ward to an old age of perhaps bitter want, and 
surely of bitter self-reproach |! 

Let us deal gently with her, but win from 
her a valuable lesson for the training of our 
own daughters. While we cry ‘‘God grant 
that the woes of widowhood may never fall on 
them!” let us see to it that they are so edu- 
cated that they may be prepared for any emer- 
geney, and equal to any trust. 

The truly feminine character develops most 
perfectly by the hearthstone, ’neath the foster- 
ing shelter of the home, It is like the wild 
wood-flower, which is sweetest in its native 
shades, and is known only to strangers when 
they seek it in its own mossy retreat, where it 
peeps up at the blue sky ’twixt the twining 
branches of its leafy screen. 

Every true woman dreads the influence of 
the unnatural expesure to collision with the 
rough world, which is the lot of the Poor 
Widow. Sadly she sometimes looks forward 
and draws a gloomy picture of what years in 
the turmoil of life may make her. ‘I shall 
become accustomed after awhile,’’ she says, 
**to what is now so painful to me. My sensi- 
bilities will become biunted, as I go steadily 
on strugsling for my children, and every year 
will take from me some delicate characteristic 
of womanhood. I shall grow cold, and hard, 
and worldly, and unlovely. Men will laugh at 
me, and call me masculine; and my own sex 
will grow shy of me, and stand off from me as 
some peculiar thing. I shall pass through the 
harsh, hardening process, and a thick, unplea» 
ant crust will form over all that wag ever tender 
in my nature.’’ 

“Yet, even then,’? something whispers, 
‘there will be one fount within you unchilled. 
Your mother’s heart will be warm and true. 
There will be one circle where you will be 
rightly prized. The sons whom you have 
struggled to educate will know how to honor 
you. The daughters you have screened from 
the cares that have harassed you will be ready 
to smooth lovingly your gray hairs, and sweeten 
your few remaining years by their devoted 
affection.’’ 

Yes! hear these words of comfort, toiling 
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widow! Fear not to put onthe harness! ‘For 
God and my cshildren!’’ is your watchword! 
You must come off conqueror! That gaunt, 
unlovely phantom of your imagination need 
never scowl on you from your looking-glass. 
You need not grow hard, and stern, and worn 
with anxious care. You need not contend and 
jostle, and give and take unkindly blows in the 
battle of life. Cheerful industry alone is re- 
quired of you. Leave all else to your heavenly 
champion. Your cause is His! ‘A Father to 
the fatherless, and a Judge of the widow is God 
in his holy habitation !’? The Lord of Hosts is 
King in all the earth ! 

The Christian widow has a sure portior! 





The wrath and unfaithfulness of man cannot 
hurt her. An Almighty deliverer is pledged 
for her rescue. The birds of the air, the beasts 
of the forest, have for her their message of 
comfort. The hoar frost and the timely dews 
are her pledges. He whe so careth for plant 
and soulless creature ‘‘will much more care 
for her!’’ 3 

Fire may destroy, banks may fail, floods may 
desolate, ships may sink, and universal ruin 
overwhelm the world of trade, yet the Christian 
widow need not fear. Her bread is sure! Her 
labor shall prosper, and her children shall call 
her blessed! The Eternal God is her refuge, 
and underneath are his everlasting arms ! 
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LETTERS FROM AUNT BETSY BROOMCORN. 


LETTER VI. 


Dear Mr. Gopry: The way I happened to go 
back to Pendle Holler visitin’ was this. Archie 
was agoin’ away to Spindleville beyond the 
Holler, with an empty wagin, and Susan reck- 
oned I wouldn’t git a better chance right away, 
and so I’d best go with Archy, and run my 
risk of gettin’ home agin. Well, I fixed up my 
best frocks and had my bunnit trimmed over 
with pink ribbin, and artificials, and a bran 
new shawl that Archy give me to wear Sundays 
and a parasaul, the very first I ever had in my 
hull life ; and I can tell you I felt as if I was 
wonderful fine. It was about the last of June, 
when the strawberries was beginnin’ to git ripe, 
and looked so nice a growin’ in the grass along 
the road. You know, then, they always look 
bigger and better than they really are, when 
you jest git a glimpse so, and then the young 
winter greens grew with them too. It was 
real tantalizin’ to see ’em. The laurels, and 
wild roses, and ever so many more posies was 
as thick as they could be, too. When we come 
out of the woods, the men was hoin’ in the 
cornfields, and the bright sheets of tin whirlin’ 
round and round for scarecrows, and the old 
straw and rag men stuck up to watch the corn, 
made quite a picter. Every bit as handsome 
as some of Miss Goldbalse’s ‘‘ conty diners,’’ as 
she calls ’em, in her big furrin picter. Brewster 
says ‘‘Fudge’’ to it, jest as he always does, but 
then he orter know. He says, ‘‘what’s the 
difference between sheep’s gray rags, and rag- 
ged sheep skins,” and that’s all I can git him 
to Say. 

When we got to the Holler, I declare I felt 
glad, it looked so nateral and home-like. The 
very geese and goslins along the side of the road 
seemed like old friends, and there was Square 
Kinyon comin’ in from the barn, and, would you 
believe it, his close was all feathers agin, jest 
as they was the first time I see him. Elder 
Jones nodded to me as I went by, and Miss 
Pendle come clear out to the gate to meet me, 
and tried to coax Archy to stop, ioo, but couldn’t. 

When Miss Pendle got me sot downin a chair 
at the table takin’ a “‘ bite of somethin’,’’ as she 
called it, and it was a considerable of different 
things, baked beans, cold veal, bread, pie, and 
cake enough for four or five, she begun to tell 
me how glad she was I’d come. Says she, 
‘* Betsy, it’s dreffle lucky you’ve come jist 
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now. Everybody is all took up with the great 
celebration we ’re goin’ to have here Fourth of 
July. Now I say you shall be one of the gals 
to wear a white frock and carry a flag and call 
yourself one of the States. Lemme see, there’s 
nobody stan’s for Michygan yit. Guess you ’ll 
have to be Michygan. I’ll help ye git reddy. 
There’s goin’ to be a great time, I ‘spect; 
firing guns in the mornin’ (Old Seth Wormley’s 
lent ’em an anvil), and marchin’ in procession 
with flags aflyin’, all the gals in white, with 
green sprigs on their frocks, singin’, and read- 
in’, and a great oration by Major Todd, and 
then a reg’lar dinner in the bushes back of 
the buryin’ ground. I hope to massey it won’t 
rain. Now, ain’t you glad you come jest as 
you did?”’ Isaid I was, for I never ’d been to 
a big celebration in my-life. ‘* Wall, now,” 
says she, ‘‘ you ll be jest suited. I’m goin’ to 
keep ye here till it comes off. The deacon is 
jest as tickled as a boy with the notion, and 
he ’s been and helped ’em make the tables and 
seats, and he’s goin’ to kill a couple of pigs, 
and ever so many chickens, and Darkis Blinn 
is comin’ to help me cook two hull days before- 
hand. Now you and I will run over to the 
elders and find out about it this evenin’ and 
settle what you’re to wear, and I reckon Nat 
Stowers ’ll want to fetch you the princess pine 
to trim your frock with. 1’ll let him know 
you’re here.’’ So she run on every minit she 
got about the celebration. Then the deacon 
come home with his saw, and augers, and 
chisels on his arms, and hove ’em down by the 
door. He fairly hopped when Miss Pendle told 
him I’d come. He run right in and shook 
hands, and said he reckoned I ’d be over when 
I come to hear about their celebration. ‘The 
more the merrier,’ says he; “‘ there ’s room for 
ever somany more jestlike you. Besides, I want 
somebody to try to write us some verses to sing. 
If only we had Tilda Button here now, she ’d 
slap us off a dozen on a sheet of wrappin’ paper 
or birch bark, or anything handy, jest as soon 
as you asked heraboutit. Now why can’t you 
git up somethin’ of that sort, hey?’ ‘‘ Oh,” 
says I, ‘“‘couldn’t doit, any way. I don’t know 
how.” ‘ Shaw,’’ says he, ‘‘ you don’t want to 
know how. I’ve hearn say you couldn’t learn 
a body to make rhymes, but it comes nateral. 
So you don’t want toknow how. Come now, I 
put you down for a dozen or two of verses. 
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Somethin’ like ‘ Hail Columby,’ only ruther 
different meter. Say ‘ Hail Columby, land of 
glory, where the opressed shall go free.’ Why, 
hello, I’ve ’most made a varse myself. Now, 
if I could only jest git the mate to it. Don’t 
rattle your dishes round so, Miss Pendle— 
‘land o’ glory—glory—glory.’ Then it comes 
in agin. ‘Hail ye heroes’—then! I’ve got 
it—‘ Hail ye heroes famed in story.’ What’s 
next, ‘free, shall go free—tea—sea—botee— 
libertee. Who fought and bled for libertee.’ 
There, I told you so. You don’t want to learn 
verse makin’. Jest listen :— 
* Hail Columby, land of glory, 
Where the opressed shall go free; 


Hail ye heroes famed in story, 
Who fought aud bled for libertee.” 


And Deacon Pendle tipped back in his chair, 
and laughed right out. ‘‘ La,’ says Miss Pen- 
dle, ‘‘ you needn’t laugh, deacon. I can remem- 
ber when you use to talk a good deal of poitry, 
whether you made it, or read it, Idon’t know.”’ 
‘Did I?’ says the deacon, alaughin’ louder 
than ever; ‘‘ that was shortly before you was 
married, I reckon, Miss Pendle.’’ ‘‘Sho, you go 
along,’’ says Miss Pendle, a slappin’ the dea- 
con’s straw hat onto his head, and clean down 
over his eyes, and flutterin’ out doors with her 
tablecloth, leavin’ the deacon to make his verses 
in the shadder of his hat-band. 

Well, we went over to Elder Jones’s, and 
Miss Jones bein’ one of the committee, agreed 
to send Liddy Stowers down to Deacon Pendle’s 
next day to help a little about my frock. We’d 
got to have our sleeves short and all alike, and 
there wa’n't but five days more, besides Sun- 
day, before the Fourth come round, and there 
was the bower house to make over the plat- 
form where the Major would stan’, and all the 
rest of the cookin’ and fixin’ that was to be 
done. Miss Jones wanted to know ifI’d seen 
Miss Kinyon yet; ‘“‘ because,” says she, ‘‘if 
you don’t ask her what you’d better do, she ’Il 
up and tell you before everybody that your 
frock ain’t right, or your hair, or you wa’n’t 
asked to be one of the States. It’s wonder- 
ful,” says she, ‘‘ how we contrived to get along 
before Miss Kinyon come here to live. She’s 
a real bustlin’, schemy, drivin’ woman jest 
like her mother, and I shouldn’t wonder if she 
thought we couldn’t git up anything without 
her; but we ’ll manage this affair without her, 
any way.” 

Well, for a couple of days we was busy 
enough ; then come Sunday, and then Monday 
we all got together to fix up the bower house 
and the platform. There was all the young 
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folks in Pendle Holler, and the boys brought a 
hull wagon-lead of cedar, and hemlock, and 
spruce trees, with ever so much rope and 
scantlin’s. I never see a merrier lot, and we 
made as fine a Temple of Liberty as ever was 
built, The pillers was scantlin’s, all wound 
*round with cedars, and the ruff was cedars, 
too, laid on flat. We had a pattern that Mr. 
Jones made with a pencil on a piece of paper ; 
and there was an eagle made of green sprigs, 
tacked on a board covered with white paper up 
in the front, over the heads of the folks that 
was to sit inside. The ropes was braided with 
green bushes, and hung from one tree to an- 
other, all ’round the edges of the place where 
the seats was laid, and when we got done, you 
never see anything look hansomer than it did, 
with the sunshine comin’ through chinks in 
the leaves overhead, and ripplin’ over the moss 
and bushes growin’ onthe ground. Nat Stow- 
ers went home with me and Liddy, and we 
showed him about what things we wanted him 
to bring from the piney woods on the hills for 
us to trim our frocks with. He promised to 
bring us a bushel-basketful next day early. 
“Oh,” says he, ‘Cousin Liddy, I wish to 
massy the gals was big enuff to wear green 
things on their frecks along with the rest of 
you. It would be such a grand thing to think 
about arterwards. Why, I bet there’ll be a 
hundred folks a lookin’ at you all at once. 
What ’ll you dew, gals, ef you should want to 
laugh? ’Twon’t dey tolaugh. You must jest 
put on your face along with your frock, ’n’ © 
wear it as ef ’twas a part of your dress-up. 
Lemme see, Michygan orter look sum like an 
Injin. ’Sposin’ you jest brown your face a 
little, schoolma’am, ’n’ stick a few hawks’ 
fethers in yer hair, ’n’ wear moggasins. Then 
Liddy ’s goin’ to be Varmount. She orter 
wear a pine bush in her hair; that’s the way 
Ethan Allen’s boys use to dew.”? ‘‘ We’re all 
a-goin’ to wear green ’reaths on our heads, 
Nat,” says Liddy. ‘‘Oh, be you?’’ says he; 
“that’s good. I guess youll look as grand 
as king# ’n’ queens. Wish to massy Forth of 
July come faster ’n’ lasted longer’n it does. 
Wall, I’llrunhum. Father’s got to go down 
with the committee to meet Major Todd, ’n’ 
*scort him up to Square Kinyon’s, where I 
*spect they ’il keep him on cookies ’n’ plum 
sass, ’n’ make him sleep on a stack of feather 
beds as big as a haystack. Wish to massy / 
was Major Todd.”’ 

So Nat went off; but next day, sure ennff, 
he come with the princess pines, ground pines, 
and patridge vines in a big corn basket. Darkis 
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Blinn come, too, to help Miss Pendle do her 
cookin’, and they was runnin’ out and in every 
few minits with somethin’ for us to look at or 
taste, and a-jokin’ and laughin’ as ef they was 
only little girls. How well I remember that 
day! and how nice Liddy and | fixed up our 
frocks, with two rows of fresh ground pine 
basted on to the skirt like flounces, and the 
little bright green patridge vines on the waist 
and sleeves, and a wreath of ’em for our heads. 
When they was all done and laid out on the 
bed, Deacon Pendle come in to look at ’em. 
** Liddy,’’ says he, after he ’d looked ’em all 
over, ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder ef Miss Broomcorn 
was to catch a beau with this here mess of 
bushes on her frock, makin’ her look so much 
like an angel, should you now, Liddy ?”’ ‘‘ Dea- 
con Pendle,” says I, ‘‘ have you got your verses 
done, so’s we can jest sing ’em over before 
Liddy goes hum? Come, now, what comes 
after ‘Hail Columby, land of glory ?’’’ ‘‘Sho!’’ 
says he; and, catchin’ up his hat, he trotted 
out doors, leavin’ us to laugh at him as much 
as we liked. 

Wall, after a deal of trouble, and worry, and 
frettin’, we got about ready the night before 
the Fourth. Major Todd had come in Square 
Kinyon’s shay, with a half a dozen others 
trailin’ through the dust behind them; but 
they all wentpff hum and left the Major to eat 
the cookies and plum sass Nat had promised 
us he ’d get, and everybody in the Holler was at 
home, and as still as bees in a hive jest afore 
* swarmin’ time. 

We was waked up next mornin’ before day- 
light by an awfal bang. I heard the Deacon 
holler from down stairs, ‘‘ Hooror! there goes 
the guns!’’ Sure enough, there they did go. 
I should think there was fifty muskits, rifles, 
pistols, and popguns, all a-tryin’ to get off at 
once, but scamperin’ along like a flock of 
sheep, big and little. The hills ’round follered 
’em up with a roarin’ like distant thunder. 
Somebody begun to ring the meetin’-house 
bell, and five or six drums and as many more 
fifes come a-thumpin’ and squeelin’ down the 
road from the Kimble Settlement, and another 
lot, with Gran’ther Humble’s old bugle along, 
from the other road, and every now and then 
they touched off Seth Wormley’s old anvil, and 
that fairly made the hills beller. Every time they 
loaded up their guns they ’d let ’em off agin in 
the greatest hurry, till it seemed as if we might 
be havin’ Bunker Hill over agin. There wasn’t 
any let up to the noise ; so I got up, and dressed 
me, and opened the winder. The sky in the 
east was all pink avd yellow like the inside of 





a great shell. Only a few stars showed them- 
selves like bright specks in the sky, and the 
moon, faint and white, was jest a dippin’ down 
behind the edge of Maple Hill. The shadders 
of the woods looked a dark blue, and over the 
grove, where the men was firin’ their guns, a 
thin waverin’ cloud of white smoke kept rollin’ 
up like fog from a pond. There was somethin’ 
wild and stirrin’ to the blood in the noise of 
the guns rattlin’ off so fast, and the rollin’ of 
the drums, and the screamin’ of the fifes, and 
the bugle that sounded so mournful it seemed 
to be lamentin’, Why shouldn’t it? It was 
blowed at Yorktown, Valley Forge, and ’most 
everywhere General Lee had a fight ; and may- 
be there was some echo of the old life that it 
used to see a-stirrin’ in its noise yet. Then the 
meetin’-house bell was ringin’ as fiercely as if 
there was danger at hand, and it was callin’ the 
people together for their defence. It was ruther 
pleasant to hear all this now ; but I couldn’t 
help a-thinkin’ of the time mother used to tell 
us about, when she see her brothers with guns 
upon their shoulders go out of their father’s 
door in the glory of a summer mornin’, and 
start for the army, with the boom of the 
enemy’s cannon a-soundin’ in their ears. The 
boy of sixteen would leap forrard like an eager 
hound, and his brothers break into a run at 
every one of those holler sounds that roared 
and thundered among the hills, and shook the 
glass in the winder where she stood, and looked 
after ’em till they was quite out of sight. They 
was goin’ to fling their separate lives into the 
balance that was a-waitin’, tremblin’ up and 
down either side, to be turned at last and for- 
ever by the noble souls that threw their strong 
arms and brave hearts into it, just as them 
boys did on that summer mornin’. Well, that 
time was gone, and we had a right to be glad, 
to ring bells, and blow horns, and ‘‘act like 
simpletons if we wanted to,’’ as Deacon Pendle 
said when I went down stairs. Says he: ‘I 
allers feel jest so, Betsy, and I wish I had a 
passle of boys to help me do it.’’ ‘‘ Never 
mind, Deacon,”’ says I, ** you'll have boys and 
girls enough to help you to-day, certain.” 
***Spect I shall! ’spect I shall. Come, Miss 
Pendle, less fly round and get things out of the 
way before nine o’clock. Them airly chaps 
has gone hum for breakfast, and so we ’1l have 
ours.”’ 

The folks was all goin’ to the meetin’-honse 
first, and from there to the grove. Liddy and 
Keziar Stowers come over to Deacon Pendle’s 
early in a one horse shay, with Nat to drive, 
and brought their fixin’s in a big bandbox, and 
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we helped one another dress. Pretty soon the 
wagons begun to come rumblin’ along toward 
the meetin’-house, loaded with folks all in 
their best close, and as merry as a passle of 
boys. When we got ready, we went down 
stairs, and Nat looked at us for ever so long with- 
out sayin’ a word. At last he took off his hat, 
and laidit down onthe floor. Sayshe: ‘Gals, 
you’re most as pooty as a gineral muster.’’ 
Liddy said she thought we ought to look better 
than a-trainin; but Nat didn’t, though he 
reckoned we looked as grand as any queen 
would without her crown on. Without that 
he ’spected they wasn’t anything uncommon. 

After Miss Pendle and Darkis got their vittles 
sent off up to the grove, we went all together 
over to the meetin’-house. That was the first 
time I’d seen Miss Kinyon since I come to 
the Holler, and she was flyin’ ’round among 
the girls, with a little flag in her hand with 
‘* Massachusetts’’ on it in big letters. She was 
tryin’ to scold ’em into doin’ something she 
would have done any way, and the way she 
switched and switched her flag was jest as if 
she’d like to have it a good stout stick and be 
able to use it. She come right up to us, and 
says she: ‘‘I want you to change flags with 


me, Keziar.’’ ‘‘ What for?’’ says Keziah. 
** Well, jest for fun; you know it don’t make 
no difference.’”? ‘‘ Well, I don’t care,’’ says 


Keziah. So she give Miss Kinyon her flag that 
had ‘‘ Connecticut’’ on it, and took the ‘‘ Mas- 
sachusetts’”’ flag. Putty soon we found out 
that there ’d been a quarrel about their places 
in the percession. Miss Kinyon would have it 
accordin’ to the alfybet; so she ’d got C, and 
that would take the lead of M. It was a good 
while before we was ready to start; but after 
Major Todd, and Elder Jones, and Square Kin- 
yon, and the committee was ready, the signal 
was given for startin’, and off we sailed. Major 
Todd and Elder Jones, Square Kinyon and Square 
Damerill, the committee, representatives, girls 
in white, representatives, boys pretty much in 
black, follered by the rest, permiscuous. Of 
course we couldn’t see ourselves; put we felt 
as if we made a show worth lookin’ at. The bell 
was rung, and guns fired, and the twelve little 
drums, and the four great ones, and the twenty 
fifes, and the bugle, that I forgot to say walked 
ahead of us all, made such a noise, that if 
every woman there had screamed as loud as 
ever they could, I don’t believe anybody would 
have heard them at all. Well, we went up the 
road and across Square Kinyon’s medder, where 
they ’d mowed a wide path through the clover 
for us to march in, and around the baryin’- 





ground into the grove. Then Major Todd and 
the rest of them went up into the Temple of 
Liberty, and sot down; the representatives on 
the front seats, andsoon. There was a terrible 
crowd of folks, and all the seats was full, and 
ever so many sot on the ground, and the boys 
climbed trees. There was as much noise as 
ever till Square Kinyon got up and come for- 
rard with a strip of white paper in his hand. 
He was dressed up with a bran new blue coat, 
with bright buttons, a yeller vest, and drab 
trowsers, and every hair on his head pasted 
down into its place, except the ends that was 
rolled up like drake’s tails. He looked round 
a minit, spread out the paper, made a bobbin’ 
bow, hammed, and said he would read the 
‘‘Programmy of the Order of Proceedin’s of 
the patrotic cityzens of Pendletown in celebra- 
tin’ the glorious Fourth of July.” First :— 
Readin’ the Programmy, by Timothy Kinyon, 
Esquire. 
Singin’ by the chore. 
Prayer by the Reverend Guy Jones. 
Singin’ by the chore. 
Readin’ the Declaration of Indypendence, 
by Timothy Kinyon, Esquire. 
Singin’ by the chore. 
Oration by Major Pelletiar Todd. 

Singin’ by the chore. 
Firin’ a salute, and marchin’ in percession 
to the table, where dinner will be sarved up 
free gratis to all such as partake of the hospi- 

tality of Pendle Hollér. 

With another bobbin’ bow, the Square went 
and sot down; and Elihu Blinn, and the two 
Wormleys, the Stowers girls, Dr. Stirrup, and . 
four or five young folks from the Kemble 
Settlement that made up Square Kinyon’s 
‘‘ chore,’’ sung ‘‘ Hail Columby.”’ Elder Jones 
made a prayer suitable, I ’spose ; for I remem- 
ber it was full of batels, and victories, and tri- 
umphs, and glories, and all such words. Then 
we had a little more singin’ by the chore, durin’ 
which there was a good many folks come, and 
the boys took advantage of the noise to get a 
little higher up, and further out on the trees. 
Then Square Kinyon spread his wings like the 
American eagle, a-readin’ the Declaration of 
Independence. He wasn’t the best hand at 
readin’ ever was, and we was all glad when he 
come to ‘‘ our lives, our fortins, and our sackred 
honors.” 

All this time Major Todd had set in a chair 
with his hands over his head, and his long legs 
stretched out before him, in the awkwardest 
shape he could git into, a settin’ on the small 
of his back, his head poked forward, and his 
shoulders hunched up, till you couldn’t tell 
whether he was awake enough to know what 
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was goin’ on only for his eyes that looked 
mighty observin’. 

Right in the middle of the singin’, pop come 
a little bundle of beech leaves right into my 
face. I brushed ’em out of my lap, but in a 
minit more down come another. I couldn’t 
help lookin’ up toward the boys in the trees. 
There was Nat Stower’s lyin’ out his hull 
length on a big lim jest to throw things at me, 
but the minit I catched his eye he straitened 
up and begun to motion to me to look overt 
toward the other side of the grove, but I couldn’t 
see anything for the crowd of heads there. Nat 
grew red in the face, and almost tumbled out 
of the tree a tryin’ to motion somethin’ to me. 
At last he took his jack knife out of his pocket 
and cut a button off his coat, and pitched it 
into my lap. I was further than ever from 
findin’ out what he meant, but as the noise of 
the singin’ was over and the oration jest agoin’ 
to begin’ I dassent look that way agin. Major 
Todd unlocked his hands, took ’em down, and 
drew up his feet, stood up on ’em, and smoothed 
out the kink in his back made by settin’ on it, 
flang his hair up in a pile on top of his head 
and come forrad and bowed to the folks, kind 
of along swingin’ bow. He was tall, most too 
tall, for our Temple of Liberty, but his head 
didn’t quite touch the ruff, which was a great 
escape. 

I’ve hearn Brewstir tell about the reporter 
that Gabriel let into Heaven unknown to Peter, 
and accordin’ to what Brewstir says a reporter 
would have writ down that oration jest as fast 
as Major Todd talked it off, but I can’t even 
remember any of it, only a comfortable kind of 
feelin’ after it was over, a kind of a “‘ thank 
goodness I was born a Yankee,” and a shud- 
derin’ sense of what an awful thing it would 
be to be a furriner, and a confused notion of 
mountains, and cataracts, and mighty rivers, 
broad prayrees, brave men, beautiful women, 
and sorin’ ideas, mixed up along with heroes, 
statesmen, Bunker Hill, admirin’ worlds, chil- 
dren’s children and generations to come. I 
took a sly peep at Nat right in the middle of it. 
He set in the notch of a big gnarly beech, with 
his eyes and mouth wide open, adrinkin’ in 
every word as if it was gospil. I don’t ’spose 
he thought of anybody, or anything else while 
it lasted. 

When Major Todd wound up his speech with 
a great flourish about the generations to come, 
somebody mistook the time and teched off the 
anvil. Oh if you could have seen the folks 
jump, and heard the squalls right on the top 
of all that sublime talk, and a little of the 





swearin’ that was whispered round among the 
men, but they got over it in a minit, and we 
had the last of the singin’ done by the chore. 
I could hear them hammerin’ away at the 
anvil, a loadin’ up agin, so I was lookin’ out 
for another bang, when Nat begun to throw 
leaves at me agin. I thought he must be goin’ 
crazy, for he grinned and clapped his hands 
and swung his hat, and motioned to somebody 
over on the other side, and then back to me 
agin. Jest before they fired he slid down offer 
the tree, and dodged out of sight. Well, they 
fired agin, a regular thunder clap, but, as the 
folks was expectin’ it, they didn’t make so 
much fuss about it as they did before, but 
begun to bustle round for the procession to the 
table. Miss Kinyon scolded and figited, and 
wondered ‘‘ what on earth Mr. Kinyon could be 
about that he didn’t get things agoin’.” She 
reckoned she could if she was only a man, and 
I don’t believe she ’d objected to takin’ the 
lead if they’d only been likely to let her. 
Before she got over her fret they got started for 
the table, jest as we come up from the meetin’ 
house to the grove, only we worked along 
through a lane of folks that was crowded up 
on every side. All at once, I heard loud 
laughin’, and talkin’, and see somebody sha- 
kin’ hands with Bethuel Button, who was 
laughin’ and almostcryin’ as he talked. Every- 
body looked, and stared, and begun to whisper, 
but kept movin’ along. Pretty soon I see Nat 
a little ahead of us lookin out for Liddy and 
me, and oh, such a face as he had! It was all 
over smiles and blushes, and looked so glad 
something had happened. The next minit I 
knew it all. There was Tilda Button lookin’ 
jest as nateral as ever standin’ by the side of 
her husband, I suppose, a dark man with 
handsome dark brown hair, and a little strip of 
baird on hisupper lip. She smiled and nodded 
to me with a comical look as if she enjoyed 
surprisin’ us so much. I had a great mind to 
run right out of the line to git to her, but she 
seemed to know it, and motioned me back 
with her hand and a shake of her head. Her 
mother was there with her, lookin’ as if she ’d 
been acryin’ a little, but laughin’ a good deal 
more. After that it was hard work to keep 
along with the rest. I’d lost my interest in 
everything but Tilda’s affairs, and every one 
was whisperin’ about it, around me, till it 
seemed as if we might have come then to 
Tilda Batton’s weddin’ dinner. But then in 
spite of all that, they contrived to git round 
the tables, and to eat as if their part of the 
proceedin’s was mostly eatin’. I could see 
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Tilda at an other table with her father and 
mother and husband, and I could hear Miss 
Kinyon talkin’ about her too, and Miss Moody 
right behind me doin’ the same. ‘‘ It’s a burn- 
in’ shame,”’ says Miss Moody, “‘ for that imper- 
dent critter to come back with her beau to 
mortify her father and mother afore folks.’’ 
‘* Jest like her,’’ says Polly Mariar. ‘‘ She 
never could behave respectable. Ill warrant 
now she sets herself up for a lady jest because 
she’s been away from hum, but them that 
knows her won’t git took in by her.” Jest 
then Nat come up behind me, says he in a 
whisper, ‘‘ guess what Tilda’s name is.” I 
shook my head, and he whispered again softly. 
“*It’s long and crooked; you can’t guess it 
alone; sol ’lltell you. It’s Vandervere. There 
now, won’t Polly Marier feel edgeways’’—and 
Nat laughed and went among the folks, and 
was out of sight in a minit. 

Major Todd made a little speech, and Elder 
Jones another, and Square Damerill tried it, 
but didn’t make out much, because jest then 
the drums and fifes that had been still so long 
was in a fever to make a little noise, and havin’ 
had a comfortable dinner of roast pig, briled 
chicken, pork and beans, puddin’ and pies, 
didn’t feel like bein’ put down any longer; so 
they strained up the drums, wet the fifes, and 
went at it. It was plain to see that a great 
deal of noise had been accumulatin’, and fur- 
ther delay in lettin’ it off might be dangerous ; 
so they was let alone, and we had Yankee 
Doodle on a bran new plan, with scatterin’ 
shots to fetch out the parts nicely. Then the 
Kimble Settlement folks geared up to go hum, 
and the company begun to thin out till the 
Major and committee went off together, and 
then it was everybody for himself. I jest took 
Liddy by the hand, and we worked round to 
where we could see Bethuel Button’s white 
coat, and found Tilda there a-shakin’ hands 
with everybody that she used to know. She 
seemed mighty glad to see us, and introduced 
us to her husband, and promised to see us 
next day; but there was so many folks there 
that we was ashamed to stay any longer, and 
cum right off hum to Deacon Pendle. Nat 
come a-runnin’ after us, and sot down on a 
bench in the bird-cage to tell us about Tilda’s 
comin’. Says he: ‘‘I seen Bethuel and his 
wife a-comiun’ along the road, with their old 
gray hoss ’n’ shay behind that I didn’t know. 
Bethuel sot up crank ’n’ held his whip straight 
over his shoulder. Says I, suthin’’s turned 
up. Bethuel use to be all lopped down ’n’ 
shifflis-lookin, ’n’ now he ’s as chirk as Square 





Kinyon when Marm Moody’s’round. I thought 
of everything but jest Tilda; but you see 1’d 
ginheruplongago. Well, sir, I wish I mayn’t 
ever see anything I was gladder to see than 
Tild’s face when she come along ’n’ bent down 
*n’ peeked out atme. Saysshe: ‘Why, Nat!’ 
*n’ held out her hand, ’n’ when I come up, 
says she, ‘My husband, Mr. Vandervere,’ ’n’ 
turnin’ round to him, said that I was the boy 
that seen the ghost, ’n’ he laughed, ’n’ wanted 
to shake hands with me, too. Oh, I tell ye 
I’m drefifle glad she ’s come back, for everybody 
was sartin she was as good as dead. I’m glad 
on it, cause now Bethuel kin feel easy in his 
mind, ’n’ his wife won’t have to be twitted on 
it every time she sees Miss Moody. Don’t you 
think now, gals, you’d a leetle ruther have 
sich a chap for a husband than one like Square 
Kinyon. Don’t you now, hey?’’ Nat told us 
that Tilda come the night before to her father’s, 
and not a single soul knew it till they went to 
the celebration. After awhile Nat went off and 
we begun to feel so tired, we was glad to take 
off our fixin’s and go to bed. Seems to me 
nothin’ is so like cold ashes as the fine close ; 
and rubbish soiled, tousled, and wuthless that ’s 
left after such a time as this. i couldn’t bear 
to think of them afterwards. 

The next day Tilda come over to Deacon 
Pendle’s with her husband, and they told us 
all about their goin’ off together. They had 
been livin’ with Mr. Vandervere’s gran’mother, 
but she was dead now, and they ’d come back 
to the Holler as soon asthey could. Tilda told 
me she had been readin’ with her husband all 
winter and summer, and she hoped she should 
not ever be so proud of a little knowledge as 
she used to be. Her husband was a poor boy, 
brought up by his gran’mother, that was so 
queer that nobody could suit her. She give 
them jest money enough to keep ’em from 
starvin’, and said it would do ’em good to 
work, and that was one of their arrants to the 
Holler, makin’ picters of the trees, and hills, 
and brooks, and woods around it, to paint up 
into picters to see. It looked to me as if it 
was a poor business ; but then they orter know 
better than I, of course. 

I staid at the Holler a’most a week after that, 
and I see Miss Vandervere most every day. 
She use to tell me that when she went away 
she hadn’t a thought of stayin’ so long, and 
didn’t once dream how much trouble it would 
be to her mother and father, and she didn’t 
dare to write to ’em for ever so long, on account 
of offendin’ the grandmother. 

Miss Kinyon never asked ’em to her house, 
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or me either. Folks said she managed the 
deacon first rate, and he wouldn’t venter to do 
anything contrary to orders. She was a smart 
economikle housekeeper, and that was enough 
to excuse all the rest. 

I wish I had time to tell you all Ma’am 
Jinkses troubles with Gran’ther Jinks, and 
Reuben, and Dolly. Some of ’em was forever 
sick, and so her hairb dish was always a bilin’, 
and they had such oncommon ailin’s too; never 
heard of anything like it in the world before. 
I went to see the Stowerses, and begun to think 
Nat wouldn’t want to burn the old house after 
all, it looked so bright and pleasant. 

At last, when I’d been there three hull 
weeks, Susan begun to be lonesome, and Archy 
come over after me, and that ended my second 
visit to Pendle Holler. They ‘lected Major 
Todd to Congress the very next fall; and Tilda 
and her husband have been in Rome, where 
Walter Smith went, for ever so many years. 
I s’pose you know where Rome is, so I needn’t 
try to tell you. Painters go there to learn to 
grind out colors, or somethin’ I don’t exactly 
know what, but ’tain’t particular any way, so 

Good-by. Yours obedient, 
Betsy Broomcory. 


mi 


Expanpd tHe Cuest.-~Those in easy circum- 
stances, or those who pursue sedentary, indoor 
employment, use their lungs but little, breathe 
but little air into the chest, and thus, indepen- 
dent of position, contract a wretchedly small 
chest, and lay the foundation of the loss of 
health and beauty. All this can be perfectly 
obviated by a little attention to the manner of 
breathing. Recollect that the lungs are like a 
bladder in their construction, and can be 
stretched open to double their size with per- 
fect safety, giving a noble chest, and perfect 
immunity from consumption. The agent, and 
the only agent we require, is the common air 
we breathe, supposing, however, that ro ob- 
stacle exists, external te the chest, such as 
tying it round with stays, or having the shoul- 
ders lying upon it. On arising from your bed 
in the morning, place yourself in an erect po- 
sition, the shoulder thrown off the chest; now 
inhale all the air-you can, sothat no more can 
be got in ; now hold your breath and throw your 
arms off behind, holding your breath, as long 
as possible. Repeat these long breaths as 
much as you please. Done in a cold rvom is 
much better, because the air is much denser, 
and will act much more powerfully in expanding 
the chest. Exercising the chest in this manner 
will enlarge the capability and size of the lungs. 








OUR BABE. 
BY M. A. DENISON. 


Upon her little bed she sleeps ; 

Pink-blossomed cheeks, and brow whose snow 
Lies under clouded gold—her lips 

Two buds with coral flush aglow. 


Upon her little bed she sleeps ; 
Lithe limbs, so late to the music set 
Of rippling laughter, lie with the white 
Stili grace of a marble statuette. 


I never thought with steady will 
Upon the mystery of a life, 

The revelation of a soul, 
Vatil she came to us, sweet wife. 


I dared to sneer with skeptic breath ; 
The checkered aisles of doubt I trod, 

In slumb’rous dreams my spirit lay 
Like one unconscious of a God, 


Vatil I held her dimpled hands, 
Looked in her eyes as in a river, 
And saw a revelation there 
That told the Deity of the giver. 


And now I lift my hands to pray 
In benison for this new life ; 

Come, kneel with me, we’!l thank our God 
Together for this gift, sweet wife. 


OUR COTTAGE HOME. 
BY DAISY. 


O THE joyous, happy hours 
Floating down the stream of time! 
Life passes like a tranquil dream 
In this quiet home of mine. 

We have not wealth, or splendid halls 
With freseoed dome or pictured walls. 
But God is good, he gives us love! 
The heaven-sent angel from above ; 
And happy hearts shall ever fill 
Our cottage home upon the hill. 


Bright summer smiles around us here ; 
At morn we list the wild bird’s song, 
The rose trees wave upon the breeze, 
The day seems never sad or long ; 
Evening comes on. The silent night 
Slowly unfolds her gems of light ; 
Then with the birds we go to rest, 
As light of heart as they, and blest, 
While moonlight silvers soft and still 
Our cottage home upon the hill. 


O gelden hours! O pleasant time! 
Linger awhile ye fleeting years, 

For age they tell me brings to all 
A mingled web of smiles and tears. 

Yet coward heart look up to God, 

And should he smite thee, ‘“‘ kiss the rod.” 
May every tender household grace 
Within our dwelling find a place, 

So grateful hearts shall ever fill 
Our cottage home upon the hill 
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NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 


CHRISTENING DRESS, CAPS, COIFFURES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—A very rich christening dress, with 
tablier front formed of tucks and embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Breakfast-cap made of white muslin, 
with a full worked muslin border, and trimmed 
with violet ribbons. The strings are of muslin, 
with bars of violet ribbon sewed on them. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy breakfast-cap, made of mus- 
lin, and trimmed with a full lace border. The 








Fig. 1. 


fanchon is also trimmed with lace. The bows 


are of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure of the latest style. 

Fig. 5.—Fancy coiffure, formed of a scarf of 
black lace and bouquets of flowers. The large 
tuft of flowers is placed over the forehead, and 
the scarf is laid rather on the side of the head, 
and finished very low on the neck with a small 
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tuft of flowers. This is one of the newest and 
most stylish headdresses. Velvet and cash- 
mere scarfs are often substituted for the black 
lace. 

Fig. 6.—Fancy muslin undersleeve. 


Pig. 3. 





Fig. 7.—A white pigué dress, 
black. 


braided with 














Fig. 8.—White muslin dress, trimmed with 
tueks and inserting. 
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FRONT AND BACK VIEW OF SHIRT FOR A BOY. 
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Materials.—Chalk-white and black beads, No. 2; scar- 
let and emerald-green wool, Penelope canvas ; and, if 
to be made up at home, a frame, with leather top and 
handles ; also one and a half yards emerald cord. 


Tue entire pattern of this bag is done in 
beads, the ground being filled in with wool, in 





CANVAS WORK 


stripes. From the manner in which it is en- 
graved, the design may be copied from it on 
the canvas ; the squares representing beads on 
stitches, as the case may be. The stripes are 
alternately of scarlet with a pattern in black 
beads, and of green with white. They should 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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be sewed on with very strong thread, of the 
same color as the beads. The ground is filled 
in in cross-stitch. 

When made up, a silk cord should conceal 
the joining of the edge of the canvas and the 
leather at the sides. 





MOSAIC KNITTING FOR A PIANO OR 
SOFA MAT. 


Materials.—The larger the pins and the coarser the 
fleece, the handsomer the mat will look. When fin- 
ished, a band of cloth, the color of the darkest wool, 
must be sewed round, Two distinct colors in wool are 
necessary, and these should match the bangings of the 
rooms. 





—. 


Seay 


4th.—Green wool ; pearl a row (12 loops on 
the pin). This also can be calculated by mea- 
surement for the article required. 





TO MAKE A HASSOCK. 


Tus pretty and useful foot cushion is so 
easily made of scraps of delaine, merino, fancy 
flannel, or bits of carpeting, that no family 
should be without one or more, 

Cut of paper a circle about 22 inches in di- 
ameter; fold this pattern in half, fourths, and 
eighths, and then cut straight from corner to 
corner on the outer edge, thus making, when 
unfolded, an octagonal instead of a circular 
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Frrst, as a trial with, say green wool; cast 
on 12 stitches, and pearl a row; these will 
make four patterns: each pattern consists of 3 
stitches. 

lst row.—Green wool; wool forward; K 2 t¢ 
(or together) * wool forward, K 3 plain ; pull the 
first of those three plain over the two last; re- 
peat from * tothe end ; there will be one stitch 
left; bring the wool forward and knit (there 
are 13 loops now on the pin). 

2d.—With Magenta wool, fasten on and pearl 
a row. 

3d.—Bring wool forward ; K 2}; and without 
bringing the wool forward, K 3 plain, and pull 
the 3d stitch (reckoning backwards) over the two 
last; * wool forward; K 3 plain; pull the Ist 
over the two last ; repeat from * till the end of 
the row (12 loops now on the pin). 
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pattern. By this cut two pieces 
of stout cloth for the bag to hold 
the stuffing; sew these together 
all around except one side; turn 
it through this opening, and stuff 
it with split corn shucks, or moss, 
such as is used for mattresses ; fill 
it quite full, and close the open 
side. From the pattern cut out 
separately two of the wedge-shaped 
divisions made by the folds; fasten 
these two together by their outer 
edges, thus giving a very long 
diamond-shaped piece. Cut off about one-fourth 
of the length of the diamond. By this shape 
cut four pieces of one color, and four of another, 
which contrasts well ; sew these to- 
gether, alternately, being careful 
to make the points meet accurateiy / 

in the centre; press open the 
seams; lay it over the stuffed 

cushion, and on the wrong side 

fasten each outer corner of cover to cuT off; 
the cushion. Turn the cover over 

the cushion, and hem on the under 

side of cushion with stout thread. 

Take some fancy cord and sew loops around 
the centre, leaving tasselled ends. Pass a 
strong twine up through the centre, and over 
the crossings of cord—pass back, and, drawing 
tight, tie securely. 
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FANCY SLIPPER, OF BLACK CLOTH. 
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BACK AND SIDES OF SLIPPER. 





Tue figure is cut out of scarlet cioth, stitched 
on and braided with gold-colored braid. 
veins of the leaf are worked with gold-colored 


silk, 


The 
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KNITTING PATTERN FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES. 


Tus Pattern is suitable for making many 
useful little articles. It is pretty for babies’ 
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berseannette blankets or cot covers, lined with 
silk, or knitted in very coarse wool for travel- 
ling rugs. Different kinds of wool must, of 
course, be selected, according to the purpose 
for which the knitting is intended. We will 
give our readers the directions for knitting the 
stitch, and they can then make use of it for 
either of the articles just mentioned. We 
would advise them to select, for a baby’s blan- 
ket, white fleecy wool; for a cot cover, double 
Berlin ; and for a travelling rug, 8-thread fleecy. 
The following directions will be found correct 
for knitting the stitch: Casg®on any number 
of stitches that will divide by 4, and allow 
besides 1 for each end. Ist row: Slip 1, * 
maké 1, slip 1, knit 3, draw the slipped stitch 
over the 3 knitted ones, repeat from *, knit 1. 
2d: Knit 1, purl all out the last stitch, which 
knit plain. 3d: Same as Ist. 4th: Same as 
2d. It will be seen that the pattern is very 
easy to knit, and is very quickly executed, 





TO MAKE A RUG. 


A VERY economical rug may be made of odds 
and ends of dresses, etc. that are good for no- 
thing else. For a foundation, take gunny 
cloth, such as coffee-sacks, and with thread 
trace the size desired ; fasten this upon a rough 
frame made of strips of lath. Trace a design 
in the centre—for instance, a diamond—and a 
waved or pointed border, with circles in the 
corners. Geometrical designs are more suit- 
able, far better than those miserable, stiff 
masses called flowers. Having the materia)s 
for use, cut in strips half an inch wide, and 
wound in lengths upon balls. Take a large 
hook, somewhat like a crochet hook, but a 
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longer point, and not so deep a hook (one can 
readily be made of a piece of large wire). Put 
the strip to be worked underneath, and insert 
the hook from the upper side; catch the strip 
below, and draw it up through the foundation 














about one half an inch, making a loop; put 
the hook through the next diagonal space, and 
draw up another loop; proveed in this way, 
following the outline of centre design; three 
times around is sufficient with the outlining 
color; fill up the figure in the same manner, 
but with a contrasting color; then work the 
outline of the border, and fill up the margin 
with a dark color. Next, work the corners, 
and fill up the ground with a dark color. Re- 
move from frame, and hem the edges under- 
neath the work. Bright or light colors are 
preferable for the pattern; dark ones for the 
ground. Old or new material can be used, and 
will wear a long time. 
+ 








POINT LACE. 
11. 12. 


10. Point d’Alengon is the common herring- 
bone stitch; the needle must be twisted twice, 
or oftener, according to the space and strength 
of the work. 

11. English Bars. These bars are very use- 
ful bars for filling up any space between two 
pieces of braid that is edged with either Brus- 
sels or Venetian edging ; it is worked by pass- 
ing the thread from side to side through two 
opposite loops or stitches, taking care that the 
needle passes from the under side of one stitch 
and the upper side of the other. 

12. English Rosette. This is worked on four, 
five, or more threads according to the space and 
effect required. Begin by making Sorrento 
bars across the space from side to side; then 
commence from the centre by passing the needle 
under and over the alternate threads until the 
proper size is obtained ; afterwards fasten off 
by-passing your needle round the last bar, and 
into the braid, with two or three button-hole 
stitches. 
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INITIAL FOR SQUARE PILLOW-CASE. BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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Receipts, We. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 


Ir has been our customevery year, during the months 
of June, July and August, to publish a large number of 
useful receipts suited to the preserving season. Having 
many new subscribers this year, we republish the eol- 
lection, with the addition of many new oues, which will 
be found very valuable, 


OBSERVATIONS ON PRESERVING. 


A very common Ciscovery made by those who pre- 
serve fruits, etc., is, that the preserve either ferments, 
grows mouldy, or becomes candied. 

These three effects arise from three separate causes. 
The first from insufficient boiling ; the second from being 
kept in a damp place, assisted in some degree by the 
first canse; and the third from being too quick and too 
long boiling. 

Preserves of all kinds should be kept entirely. secluded 
from the air and in a dry place. In ranging them on 
the shelves of a store-closet, they should not be suffered 
to come in contact with the wall. Moisture in winter 
and spring exudes from some of the driest walls, and 
preserves invariably imbibe it, both in dampness and 
taste. It is necessary occasionally to look at them, and 
if they have been attacked by mould, boil them up 
gently again. To prevent all risks, it is always as well 
to lay a brandy paper over the fruit before tying down. 
This may be renewed in the spring. 

Fruit jellies are made in the ratio of a quart of fruit to 
two pounds of sugar. They must not be boiled quick, 
nor very long. Practice, and a general discretion, will 
be found the best guides to regulate the exact time, 
which necessarily must be affected, more or less, by 
local causes, 

If you do not possess a drying-stove, the fruit may be 
dried in the sun on flagstones, taking care that insects 
are not suffered to approach it; a garden glass to cover 
the preserves will keep them off. If dried in an oven, 
it mast be of gentle warmth, and they must be done 
slowly. 

To Preserve STRAWBERRIES.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
aud put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, 
till the sugar is melted ; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes, as fast as possible; have ready a number of 
small jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork end 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the 
summer in acold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will 
break. 


To Preserve StRAWBERRIES WHOLB.—Choose the fin- 
est scarlet strawberries, with their stalks on, before they 
are too ripe ; weigh them first, then lay them separately 
uponadish. Pound and sift finely twice their weight 
of the best loaf sugar, which strew over them. Then 
take some ripe strawberries, crush them and put them 
into a jar with an equal weight of sugar, crushed small, 
cover them close, and let them stand ina kettle of boil- 
ing water until they are soft and the syrup has come 
out of them; then strain through a piece of muslin into 
a preserving pan. Boil and skim it well. When cold, 
put in the whole strawberries, and set them over the 
fire until they are milk-warm ; then take them off, and 
let them stand until they are quite cold; then set them 








on again and make thema little hotter. Do this several 
times until they look clear, but take care not to let them 
boil, for then the stalks will come off, When the 
strawberries are quite cold, put them into jelly-glasses 
with their stalks downwards, and fill up the glasses 
with the syrup. Tie them down with brandied papers 
over them. These look extremely pretty in clear jellies. 


To Preserve STRAWBERRIES IN WINE.—Put a quantity 
of the finest large strawberries into a gooseberry-bottle, 
and strew over them three large spoonfuls of fine sugar ; 
fill up with Madeira wine or sherry. 


STRAWBERRY JeLuy.—Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced 
to powder ; when this is dissolved. piace the preserving- 
pan over a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until 
it boils ; clear it carefully from seum, and boil it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is for 
a moderate quantity of the preserve; a very small por- 
tion will require much less time. 


RASPBERRI£8.—These may be preserved wet, bottled, 
or made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or in a warm 
oven. They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts. 


RASPBERRY JAM.—Weigh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly ; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hour. In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flavor to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in first. 

Cuerries PreseRved.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the stones; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for eech pound, set it over the fire until it is dis- 
solved and boiling hot, then put in the juice and cher- 
ries, boil them gently until clear throughout ; take -hem 
from the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat 
dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and 
quite thick; set it te cool and settle; take the fruit into 
jars and pots, and pour the syrup carefully over; let 
them remain open till the next day; then cover as 
directed. Sweet cherries are improved by the addition 
of a pint of red currant-juice, and halfa pound of sugar 
to it, for four or five pounds of cherries. 

Compore oF MoreLito CHEeRrries.—Boil together, for 
fifteen minutes, five ounces of sugar with half a pint of 
water ; add a pound and a quarter of ripe Morello cher- 
ries, and simmer them very softly from five to seven 
minutes. This is a delicious compote. 

Cuerry Jam.—Stone four pounds of cherries, and put 
them in a preserving-pan, with two pounds of fine white 
sugar and a pint of red currant-jcice; boil the whole 
together rather fast, until it stiffens, and then put it into 
pots for use. 

Cuerry Jeity.—Have three-quarters of a pound of 
ripe red cherries, take the stones out, put them with 
the cherries into a basin, pour over them, boiling hot, a 
syrup made with a pint of water and five ounces of 
lump sugar ; let them stand two or three hours, stirring 
gently once or twice, strain carefully through a muslin 
bag, taking care not to make the juice thick. Pour 

half of it over three quarters of an ounce of isinglass, 
let it dissolve and just boil, then mix it with the re- 
maining juice ; add a little citric acid, which gives ita 
beautiful color. 
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Currants Preservep.—Take ripe currants free from 
stems ; weigh them, and take the same weight of sugar ; 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup 
until it is hot and clear ; then turn it over the fruit; let 
it remain one night; then set it over the fire, and boil 
geatly until they are cooked and clear; take them into 
the jars or pots with a skimmer; boil the syrup until 
rich and thick, then pour it over the fruit. Currants 
may be preserved with ten pouhds of fruit to seven of 
sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds of the cur- 
rants, and crush and press the juice from the remaining 
three pounds; put them into the hot syrup, and boil 
until thick and rich; put it in pots or jars, and the next 
day secure as directed. 

Currant JeELLy.—Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants 
from the stems ; bruise them, and strain the juice from 
a quart at a time through athin muslin ; wring it gently, 
to get all the liquid ; puta pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; set it 
over a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen 
minutes; then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer ; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it fora few 
minutes longer. 

Currant JAM OF ALL CoLors.—Strip your currants, 
and put them into your pan, with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar toa pound of fruit; add your sugar after 
your fruit has boiled a few minutes: boil all together, 
mashing your fruit with a wooden spoon; boilall gently 
for half an hour, then fill your jars. 

Compote oF Green Currgants.—Halfa pint of spring 
water, five ounces of sugar, boiled together ten minutes: 
one pint of green currants stripped from the stalks; 
simmer from three to five minutes. 


GooseBeRRIEs.—Put one quart of red currant juice to 
five pounds of loaf-sugar ; set it on the fire, and when 
the sugar is dissolved put in eight pounds of red, rough, 
ripe geoseberries, let them boil half an hour, then put 
them into an earthen pan and leave them stand for two 
days; then boil them again until they look clear: put 
them into pots and let them stand a week to dry a little 
at the top, then cover them with brandy papers. 


GoosEBERRY JELLY.—Take three quarts of ripe rough 
gooseberries ; after picking them boil them in a quart of 
water, till the entire juice is out of the gooseberry ; 
then put the whole in a flannel jelly bag, and let it 
gently drip without pressure till a quart of liquid is 
obtained ; then boil this with a pound and a quarter of 
loaf sugar for a quarter of an hour, well skimming off 
the scum which arises. 


GREEN GoosEBERRY JAM.—Take green gooseberries, 
and, after the tops and tails are removed, put them in 
pie dishes in an oven until soft; then add to every pound 
of gooseberries three-quarters of a pound of crushed 
loaf sugar; let it stand after being mixed until the next 
day, then boil for half an hour. 


GooseBEeRRY Foou.—Seald a quart of berries, and pass 
them through a sieve, make the pulp sweet, and let it 
stand to cool: beat up the yolks of three eggs, strain 
to a quart of milk, set it over a clear fire, and keep stir- 
ring it till it boils; remove, stir till cold, and then add 
the fruit to it gradually. 


PRESERVED RavBarBs.—Peel one pound of the finest 
rhubarb, and cut into pieces of one inchin length. Add 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, and the rind 
and juice of half a lemon, the rind to be cut into narrow 
strips. Put all into a preserving-kettle, and simmer 
gently, until the rhubarb is quite soft. Take it out 








carefully with a silver spoon, and put it into jars; then 
boil the syrup a sufficient time to keep it well, say one 
hour; and pour it over the fruit. When cold, put it 
into a jar with paper soaked in brandy over it, and tie 
the jars down with a bladder to exclude the air. 


To PreservE RuvBaRB.—To one and a quarter pound 
of rhubarb add one pound of sugar, half an ounce of 
bitter almonds blanched and chopped very fine; half 
the peel of a lemon also chopped very fine; boil all to- 
gether rather longer than other fruit, or till it will set 
firm. If the fruit is not quite young, the sticks should 
be peeled, being first wiped quite dry. 

RuvBarB Foor.—Boil a quart or more of rhubarb, 
nicely peeled, and cut into pieces an inch long. Pulp 
through a sieve, sweeten, and let it stand tocool. Put 
a pint of cream, or new milk, into a stew-pan, with a 
stick of cinnamon, a small piece of lemon-peel, a few 
cloves, coriander-seeds, and sugar to taste; boil ten 
minutes. Beat up the yolks of four eggs, and a little 
flour ; stif into the cream, set it over the fire till it boils, 
stirring all the time; remove, and let it stand till cold. 
Mix the fruit and cream together, and add a little grated 
nutmeg. 

RavBars Jam.—To every pound of rhubarb add one 
pound and a quarter of loaf sugar, let the rhubarb boil 
gently quite an hour before the sugaris put in, and then 
well boil altogether for half an hour or more, until it 
nicely thickens, 

AppLe Jetity.—Boil your apples in water till they 
are quite to a mash ; then put them through a flannel 
bag to drip. To every pint of the juice, put one pound 
of sugar; boil till it jellies; season with lemon-juice 
and peel to your taste a little before it is finished. I 
may as well add that I can say, from experience, that 
this jelly is excellent, and of a beautiful color. 

Carrot JAM (EQUAL TO APRICOT).—Choose deep-colored 
carrots, and boil them until quite tender, rub them 
through a cullender, and afterwards through a sieve. 
To one pound of pulp add one pound of white sugar. 
Boil the sugar and carrots together until they have the 
consistency of jam, and when nearly cold, add the juice 
of two lemons, and the rinds grated very fine. 

ORANGE JELLY.—Grate the rind of four oranges and 
two lemons, the rind to be put into the juice; one pound 
of fine sugar and a pint of water to be boiled to a syrup, 
which put into a bowl, and when cold add the juice to 
it. Boil two and a half ounces of isinglass in one pint 
of water ; whenitis all melted, stir it until almost cold, 
then add the syrupand juice. Strain the whole through 
a jelly-bag. 

TO PRESERVE FRUITS WITHOUT SELF-SEALING 

CANS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY A LADY. 


PREPARE a cement of one ounce rosin, one ounce gum- 
shellac, and a cubic inch of beeswax; put them in a tin 
cup, and melt slowly—too high or quick a heat may 
tause it to scorch. 

Place the jars where they will become warm while 
the fruit is cooking. If they are gradually heated, there 
is no danger of breaking. 

As soon as the fruit is thoroughly heated, and while 
boiling hot, fill the jars full, letting the juice cover the 
fruit entirely. Have ready some circular pieces of stout, 
thick cotton or linen cloth, and spread over with cement 
a space sufficient to cover the mouth and rim of the jar. 
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Wipe the rim perfectly dry, and apply the cloth while 
warm, putting the cement side down, bring the cover 
over the rim, and secure it firmly with a string ; then 
spread a coating of cement over the upper surface. As 
the contents of the jar cool, the pressure of the air will 
depress the cover, and give pusitive proof that all is 
safe. 

The cheapest, as well as most suitable jars for this 
use cost (quart size) $1 50 per dozen. Queens or yellow 
ware has imperfect glazing, and the moisture is forced 
through the sides of the jar, Self-sealing cans that 
have failed can be pressed into service; stone jars, 
common bottles, tin cans, and various vessels that 
every housekeeper has on hand can be made to answer; 
only be sure that the fruit is boiling hot, and the cover 
properly adjusted. Many think that sugar is essential 
tv enable the fruit to keep. This is notso. “ Berries 
and peaches’’ are better put up without it. Sugar strewn 
over them, an hour before eating, gives them more the 
flavor of fresh fruit. Cook only sufficient to fill two 
jars at once, to avoid crushing tender berries. Pears 
and quinces are best cooked in water till tender, putting 
in as many as will cover the top of the water at one 
time; when clear and tender, remove them, and to the 
water add sugar to taste; as soon as boiling hot, put in 
the fruit, and when it is penetrated with syrup, put it 
in jars, and fill up with syrup boiling hot. Seal as 
directed. Apples the same way, or cooked in water 
ouly, and secured. Let them be in quarters, fur, if 
mashed, the pulp will hold so many air-bubbles, it will 
not keep. 

Grapes.—Pulp and cook till the pulps are melted ; 
strain out the seeds; put in the skins, and, when well 
cooked, add sugar to taste. When the syrup is suffi- 
ciently thick, seal. 

Cherries and plums are put up without pits or with, 
as one chooses. 

Tomatoes are cooked till afl lumps are dissolved, and 
the mass quite thick. 

Sweetmeets of any kind, secured in this way, will 
keep for years. If required for trausportation, perhaps 
it would be well to use close-fitting corks, cut off even 
with the top of the jar, and then covered with the 
cemented cloth, otherwise corks are not necessary. 

Vegetables.—Squash is steamed in pieces. 

Cauliflower cooked as for the table: fill jars while the 
articles are hot, and fill up with boiling water; let the 
jars remain ina kettle of boiling water for a while to 
expel any air that may have lodged while filling. 
When no air escapes, seal up with the jars in the kettle; 
when cool, remove them. 

Green peas and green corn seem to possess a ferment- 
ing principle, which is not destroyed by a degree of 
heat sufficient to secure them apparently as well as 
other fruit. To keep these, I have tried various methods ; 
all fail except drying or putting in salt. 

By this method of self-sealing, provision can be made 
in years of plenty for those times when fruit fails, and 
with less labor, and a certainty of success that no other 
method as simple as this possesses. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Directions For Fixrxe Pesci, Drawines.— Dissolve 
asmall quantity of isinglass, and dilate it with warm 
water, till so thin that, when spread upon paper and dry, 
it shall be free from those sparkling particles which 
never fail to appear, if too thick. Take a broad camel- 











hair brush set in tin, fill it plentifully with the solution, 
and draw it lightly over the work to be fixed, once or 
twice, or according as the size of the picture may 
require; it must be very carefully doue, to prevent dis- 
turbing thesharpness of the pencil work. When dry it 
will be found to resist the effects of India-rubber. It is 
advantageous to sponge the back of the paper, or Bristol 
board, before applying the solution, in order that the 
paper may dry level, as’ it is apt to contract when only 
one side is wet. If there be a margin round the draw- 
ing, it is not requisite to sponge the back. 

Errects oF SuGAR ON THE TgETH.—The children of 
sugur-growing countries have good teeth, although they 
almost live upon sugar in one form or other. The 
stigma can be disproved by abundant evidence. Frugal 
housekeepers must spare their allowance of sugar ou 
some other ground than this. Children crave for it, and 
ought to have a liberal supply, as it is a highly nutri- 
tious substance. It has also balsamic properties, and 
assists the respiratory functions. An inordinate quan- 
tity, of course, might derange the stomach. 

To Prevent Rust.—Melt together three parts of lard, 
and one part of resin. A very thin coating will preserve 
ironwork, such as stoves and grates, from rusting during 
summer, even in damp situations. 

Sun Bonnets For THE GARDEN.—Pretty and comforta- 
ble sun bonnets may be made cheap after the following 
fashion: Cut in pasteboard the pattern of the front of 
any bonnet that pleases, cover it with silk, print a 
pique, and form a crown either with a bit of the same 
silk lined with stiff muslin, or with a little handkerchief 
hanging over the back of the.head. Finish up with 
strings and a deep full curtain. Simple head gear of 
this kind may be varied at pleasure, and will be found 
convenient and handy. 


Cure For Ear-acne.—Take a small piece of cotton 
batting or cotton wool, make a depression in the centre 
with the finger, and fill it up with as much ground 
pepper as will rest on a five cent piece; gather it intoa 
ball and tie it up; dip the ball into sweet oil, and insert 
it in the ear, covering the latter with cotton wool, and 
use a bandage or cap to retain it inits place. Almost 
instant relief will be experienced, and the application is 
so gentle that an infant will not be injured by it,dgut 
experience relief as well as adults. 


ReMEDY FOR STuTTeRInG.—A lady in Belgravia is 
stated to have discovered a remedy for stuttering. It is 
simply the act of reading in a whisper, and gradually 
augmenting the whisper to a louder tone. 

To TAKE Rust ovt or SteeL.—Cover the steel with 
oil wellraubbed on. In forty-eight hours*rub with finely 
powdered unslacked lime until the rust disappears. 

To Remove Starys FROM Books.—To remove ink spots, 
apply a solution of oxalic, citric, or tartaric acid. To 
remove spots of grease, wax, oil, or fat, wash the injured 
part with ether, and place it between white blotting- 
paper. Then, with a hot iron, press above the part 
stained. 

To MAKE Yrast.—A houekeeper says: ‘‘ Take a tum- 
bler full of hop beer or ale, and stir in wheat flour 
until it is about as thick as batter for griddle cakes, and 
let it stand for two hours, and you’ will then have as 
good yeast as you can get in good weather.” 

To remove any unpleasant smell from jars, scald them 
with strong hot ley, filling them up to the top, and let- 
ting the ley remain in them until cold. 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


WOMAN! 
HER HOME LIFE, 


A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 
Prov. xxxi. 30. 

One of the surest proofs of the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion is its consistency. The plan announced in Genesis 
after the Fall, has never been varied ; the principles 
established by that plan have never been changed; the 
way of safety and happiness for mankind has never 
been altered. 

The sorrows of woman, and the sacrifices for sin 
made by ‘‘her seed’”’ was the way. The principles 
established were that the Holiness of God’s Law, violated 
by human disobedience, could not be re-established or 
atoned for by the sufferings of woman or the works of 
man; Divine Love only could cancel the debt of the 
sinner and make forgiveness possible. And this plan of 
salvation by the Son of God, ‘made of a womaa,”’ is 
the burden of all Scripture, from the closing of the gates 
of Eden to the coming down of the New Jerusalem “ out 
of Heaven.” 

The inspired writers are never at variance in their 
testimony to the holiness of God and to his requirement 
of holiness in men. They all bear witness of human 
wickedness and all teach of a Mediator. And just as 
certainly do all these writers bear witness to the earth- 
liness of men when, left by the Holy Spirit, they follow 
the workings of their own depraved wil] and selfish 
passions ; when these have brought, as, sooner or later 
sin will bring its punishment, its sore troubles and 
hopeless miseries, then the inspired recorders of God’s 
providence, as faithfully show, on the blackness of 
darkness which man’s wickedness has spread over the 
horizon, the diamond pvints of woman's moral influence 
and religious faith, shining out like stars of hope ona 
despairing world. 

It was woman whokept the promise of the Saviour in 
her heart throughout all the old Testament history ; and 
her faith kindled anew the light of Divine Faith when 
it seemed lost or waning inthe hands of man. In this 
faith Eve welcomed the birth of Seth: Sarah secured the 
inheritance for Isaac; Rebecca gained the blessing for 
Jacob ; and Moses—over his cradle three feminine souls 
are bound together like a cluster of light, faith, love 
which saved, nurtured, educated this the greatest and 
best ofall men. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the distinguished 
women of the Bible is, that this self-sacrifice is always 
for their sons, or husbands, their faith or their people. 
Not a “strong-minded woman,” in the usual signifi- 
cance of the term, is found among all the daughters of 
Israel. No one is seeking her own ease, interest, or 
exaltation ; nor does any one claim the greatness, which 
worldly honors, wealth, or position confer on men, as 
her right. Even Deborah “‘ the prophetess,”’ whom God 
exalted as “‘ Judge over Israel,” when the men were so 
hopelessly demoralized that even Barak, whom she se- 
lected as the best and bravest in the land, would not go 
up to battle against Sisera and his host, unless she would 
go with him ;—Deborah only styles herself by the ten- 
der, womanly title of ‘‘a mother in Israel.” 

And thus Hannah, Naomi, and Ruth, the mother of 





Samson, and the widow of Sarepta, Huldah and Esther, 
all are single-hearted, self-sacrificing women, walking 
by faith, seeking to serve God, and promote the welfare 
of those they loved on earth better than themselves ; 
each, in her turn, carrying onward the torch of faith in 
the promises of God, and teaching by her humble ex- 
ample the true way, when the darkness of idolatry and 
sin had all but extinguished among men the light of 
divine truth. 

Yet these beautiful Bible examples of love and faith 
are all sad, because woman’s photograph is only taken 
in dark shadows, when she is a sufferer for those she 
would save from suffering, or in times of national dis- 
tress and degradation, when her lot is always wretch- 
edness. So, also, when looking through the mists of 
past ages, from the Deluge to the Crucifixion, we see 
among all the nations of earth, except God's chosen 
peopie, that the ‘‘enmity’’ of Satan to the woman had 
triumphed ; it had, by idolatry and lust, by unjust laws 
and wicked customs, crushed out her moral loveliness, 
ruined her innocent home happiness, and destroyed 
every hope of her enlightened companionship with 
man, who held her earthly destiny in his keeping. 
Heathenism has no hope for woman. 

Thanks be to God, one perfect picture of happy Home 
Life has been left us, limned by divine inspiration, and 
set in the only true Boox! It is proof of what the “ help 
meet for man’’ was by her Creator intended to be to 
him and to humanity. Let us examine its character- 
istics. 


“Who can finda virtuous woman? for her price is far 
above rubies. : 

“The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

“She shall do him good, and not evil, all the days of 
her life. 

“She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat to 
her household, and a portion to her maidens. 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor—yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

“She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for 
all her household are clothed in scarlet. 

“She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her cloth- 
ing is silk and purple. 

“*Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land. 

‘Strength and honor are her clothing; and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. 

‘*Her children arise up and call her blessed: her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. 

“ Pavor is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

“Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 


This full-length likeness is the representative Woman* 
whose Home Life should be the type and model for her 
sex. 

Who does not see the sweet perfection of character, of 
manners, and of personal attractions blended in the 
description? We feel that if she were not gifted with 
remarkable beauty, still she did possess the natural 
attractiveness which goodness makes so lovely. All 
the appointments of her household show the lady of 


* Read the 3lst Chapter of Proverbs, from the 10th 
verse to the close. 
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rank, wealth, and influence; and yet how careful is the 
inspired limner to represent the duties of daily life as 
under her personal superintendence. And this attention 
to “small things” does not hinder her mind from ac- 
quiring a large and spiritual development. She can 
“judge righteously ;"’ her conversation is ‘‘ wisdom ;” 
are not these powers of a high order, proving that her 
intellectual gifts are suited to sustain the pure moral 
graces of her feminine nature? That she is 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel light ?” 

It is, however, as Mother, Wife, and Worshipper of 
the true God that this exalted woman of the Old Testa- 
ment has her most beautiful traits of character deline- 
ated. At first we may be inclined to say she does too 
much; she performs business that should be done by 
her husband ; she “buys a field,” and sees that it is 
cultivated. Yet how carefully are the softened shades 
of the feminine nature preserved. The labor on the 
field is not done in her department ; it is not the work of 
her hands, but the fruit of her hands which “ planteth 
the vineyard.’’ Her forethought, economy, “ fine needle- 
work,’’ and other domestic appliances of woman's in- 
genuity and industry—these have helped to the desired 
prosperity. She is ‘‘the Angel in the house.” 

Her husband knows that his ‘‘ heart may safely trust 
in her.’ He can go abroad where his duties as a man 
require his presence, nor feel any fear that his interercts 
or honor, his happiness or the welfare of his family 
will suffer detriment at home. “She will do him good 
and not evil all the days of her life.’’ And even “ while 
he sits in the gates, among the elders of the land,”’ he is 
proud—ay, better, he is thankful that as “ her husband 
he is known ;’’ that he has the glory of being the pro- 
tector of his wife, whose “‘ value is far above rubies.”’ 

Do not these two seem as one? And yet, although in 
mutual confidence, esteem and love their hearts and 
interests are perfectly in unison, they could not exchange 
duties. He could not be the Preserver, Inspirer, Teacher 
aud Exemplar in his household; nor could she be the 
Worker, Provider, Protector and Law-giver, which his 
will and strength, power and mechanical skill, fitted 
“to subdue the earth,’’ enable him to be, in the outer 
world, while watching over the welfare and happiness 
of his own family. And yet it is the wife in her tender 
love and hopeful piety, happy in the inner world of 
home if her heart is satisfied in its affections and her 
soul steadfast in its trust on God, who not only wr*ches 
over, but makes the best happiness of her husband and 
children on earth and leads them, by the aid of Divine 
Grace, up to the bliss of heaven. No wonder “her 
children call her blessed,” and “ her husband praiseth 
her.”’ 

Moral goodness is the same in all ages of the world 
and in all conditions of life. Moral happiness is eternal 
iu its essence ; it is the elixir of humanity. The happy 
Home Life, wherever found, arises from the same quali- 
ties of mind and virtues of heart which are illustrated in 
this picture drawn nearly three thousand yearsago. The 
true marriage and the true obedience to duty which made 
this Hebrew family so blessed and glorious must now be 
found in our American homes, if these are happy and 
radiant with the honor which active goodness and true 
faithfulness in all the relations of life require. In such 
a home one influence always predomivates ; one presence 
is always felt; one light must be visible—‘‘a woman 
that feareth the Lurd’' makes the home. 


* 
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LONG STORIES. F 


Autuors of established fame, whose genius seizes and 
controls public taste, often choose to play fantastic tricks 
with their patrons and their publishers. One of these is 
the now prevailing practice of giving out long stories 
in small parcels; unwinding the thread of narrative 
through tiny passages, month after month, and, in some 
cases, year after year. Thus af® amount of tediousness 
is swallowed by the reader, taken in these small doses, 
which would never be tolerated if presented at once in 
a thick volume. 

We are told by high authority that “sometimes Homer 
nods.”” Great writers are liable to the same infirmity, 
and knowing that short fits of drowsiness will be par- 
doved when a constant lethargy would not be endured, 
they do not scruple to indulge the dreamy mood at their 
periodical visits to the reading world. As unity of de- 
sign is not to be expected in works, both written and 
read in a disjointed way, it would be hardly possible 
that the author should trouble himself with s¢rict con- 
gruity and nice finish. Notwithstanding all these ob- 
jections, the kings and queens of literature compel us to 
take their serial novels, and read them too, lest we should 
lose the wit, fancy, philosophy, interest, and real wealth 
of thought and truth of sentimeat they give us. We 
grumble often at the tax of time we pay for this enjoy- 
ment, but we do pay it nevertheless, for the sake of the 
benefit we derive from the works of real genius. 

With the multitude of inferior or unpractised writers 
it is quite another matter. They must take pains to 
please ; they must not be tedious and heavy, or they 
will be allowed to sink without rescue. Those who are 
not sure of superior powers, or are new in literary 
efforts, should beware of trying the reader’s patience. 
Almost any other fault will be more easily pardoned. 
A piquant incident, worked up into a pleasant little 
story to be read at one sitting, will often give delight in 
its perusal and cause the writer to be remembered with 
favor; but if all the piquancy be deluged by a washy 
sea of unmeaning sentences, flowery descriptions, a 
needless multiplicity of characters, and the story “‘to be 
continued,’’ no reader of taste and discretion will con- 
tinue the perusal. The reader will finish, if the writer 
does not. 

It is recorded that Pericles, before speaking in public, 
always made a prayer to the gods that he might finish 
when he had done. The significance of this example 
should be impressed on every young and inexperienced 
writer—at least. 


A New Poem,* anp A NEW PLEASURE FOR THE Homer 
Circis.—This beautiful poem is already so widely 
known that, perhaps, few of cur readers are ignorant of 
its title; if they have not read it, we counsel them to do 
so and enjoy a new pleasure. 

Mr. Janvier has been a favorite for a long time with 
the nice judging few who love the poetry that, having 
been elaborated with care, shows the marks of high cul- 
ture as well as the genius of the true poet. 

This “Sleeping Sentinel” is patriotic and pathetic, 
and has taken the heart of our great public by storm. 
Founded on a real and deeply interesting incident of the 
war, it appeals to popular sympathies, and when read 
in public, as it has often been io crowded audiences, few 


* “The Sleeping Sentinel.” By Francis,De Haes Jan- 
vier, author of “The Skeleton Monk,” “ The Voyage of 
Life,’ ‘The Palace of the Cesars,’’ and other poems. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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listen to the end with dry eyes. The description of home 
life is, in the moral beauty of domestic affections, an ex- 
quisite picture, and the allusion to the Saviour’s love 
and mercy is sublime poetry and heavenly truth. 


FLOWERS. 


HeEAven’s pale, June stars from the ether blue, 
Look down with their twinkling eyes, 

And earth’s star-flowers, of every hue, 

With their beautiful eyelids bathed in dew, 
Look up to the evening skies ; 


Look up to the floating lilies fair, 

In the calm blue lake above, 
And their censers, swung by the evening air, 
Sweet incense blend with day’s vesper prayer, 


As it floats to the throne of Love, 
We fancy that earth’s green vales were first 

By wandering angels trod, 
And where’er they stepped from the greensward burst 
Bright buds of beauty, by dew-drops nursed, 

And warmed by the smile of God. 


And mortal dwellers on earth below 
May walk like the angels there, 
And beneath their footsteps, where’er they go, 
Bright flowers of mercy and love may blow, 
And sweeten life’s desert air. . 


While ‘round our footsteps where’er we rove, 
Earth’s beautiful blossoms lie, 

May we tend and scatter sweet buds of love, 

And hope, and truth, for the fields above, 
Where flowers ne’er fade or die. Una, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Puita ANN, the beloved Wife of William E. Pabor, obiit 
January 1, 1863, aged 22 years, 5 months, 1 day. 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they SHALL sex Gop.”’ 


Ovr readers are familiar with’the name of the poet 
who has contributed the lays, in our Book of this vo- 
lume, entitled ‘The Casket of the Year.’’ To say that 
the ‘“‘In Memoriam”’ is the most perfect and beautiful 
poem William Pabor has written, would be feeble 
praise. It is worthy of being ranked among the best of 
its kind. The tenderness of the lover-hnusband, and the 
sorrow of the bereaved-husband are most touchingly 
and delicately expressed. The rhythm, measure, and 
fit expression in words seem almost to make mournfal 
music, as though the reader heard the sweetly plaintive 
strain of an Eoliax harp. No true woman can read this 
“In Memoriam” without deep sympathy and gratitude 
to the writer who has honored all women by this warm 
devotion of Genius to the memory of one—his wife. When 
Mr. Pabor has finished his “Casket of the Year’’ we 
hope he will make up a book, including this ‘‘In Memo- 
tiam”’ with his other poems. It will form a volume of 
pure and beautiful poetry, worthy of love and praise. 


A Stoten Pozm.—We have received several interesting 
letters, and three copies of “‘ The Long Ago” and thank 
the friends of the real author, who is a true poet, for 
their information. Next month the subject will receive 
special notice. 


Taste ty Dress.— Young women who neglect their 
toilet, indicate in this very particular a disregard of 
order: a deficiency of taste, and the qualities which in- 
spire love. The girl of eighteen years who does not 
desire to please in so obvious a matter as dress, will be 
a slut, and probably a shrew, at twenty-five.” 


So wrote the good Lavater, an eminent clergyman and 
Christian philosopher, as well as physiognomist; his 
opinion is worthy of special attention. 

VoL. LXv1.—46 





Mas. Janz G. Swissnenm, of Minn., has lately been 
appointed toa position in the War Department, with a 
salary of $1000 per annaom. 

Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpine aNd Day ScHoon FoR 
Youne Laprszs, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philade!phia, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year. The 

and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The Assis®- 
ants employed are of the first class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instractress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop- 
ment of the young ladies. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required. 





To ovr Corresponpents.—The following articles are 
accepted: “‘The River’—“ The Old Barn at Home”— 
“A Sonnet”—‘ Love’’—*To Mrs. ——, an Acrostic” 
(we do not admire this form of poetical compliment, but 
special excellence is an exception, so we give it place)— 
“The Revenge of a Noble Mind.”’ 

These articles are declined: “ Lord Farrell's Wooing” 
—* Alice Black’’—“‘ Edward Huntington: a Story of Col- 
lege Life’ (too long)—‘“‘ Lelia” (to be returned when 
stamps are sent)—‘‘The Long Storm’’—“ The Broken 
Engagement”’ (send stamps, it will be retarned)—* The 
Latest Fashion’’—‘‘Spring”’ (well written, but we have 
many poems on the subject)—‘‘ A Woman’s History”— 
“Tda May” (pretty, but not perfectly finished)—“ Mis- 
haps of an Absent-minded Man’’—“ Zanzie Gray’ — 
** Memories”’ (would be accepted if we had room)—“ Last 
Year’—‘‘ A Farewell to Hope’’--‘‘ The Future Excel- 
lences of Language’’—“‘ Is it right to Revenge ?’’—“* My 
last new Bonnet’’—‘“ Above Suspicion’—and “ Kitty 
Ray’s Wedding-dress.”’ 

The Grammar alluded to by R. B. will be welcome. 
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BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 








Posirron oF CHILDREN IN SLEEP.—The position of a 
child in sleep is a matter of no little importance. The 
practice of placing children on the back when asleep 
has several very serious objections: Ist. The fluids 
secreted by the mouth and throat are apt to find their 
way into the air-passages, thus impeding respiration, 
and arousing the little sleeper by a violent fit of cough- 
ing. And 2d. A still more serious objection presents 
itself The bones of an infant’s head are very yielding 
and compressible, and this is especially the case with 
the bone forming the back part of the head ; this bone 
being so placed that it is liable to be pushed in upon the 
brain by the weight of the head, when the child lies on 
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the back. Now, recent researches go to show that this 
pressure upon the brain is a cause of that most serious 
and generally fatal affection—the lock-jaw of infants. 
Children, thea, should not be allowed to rest habitually 
ou the back; and for the first three or four months, 
uutil the bones of the head become consolidated, the 
position on the side should be preferred during sleep. 
But the child should not be confined to one side. It 
should be changed from side to side, and may be allowed 
to rest for a short time on the back. By pursuing this 
course the dangers to which we have referred will be 
avoided, and also any deformity or arrest of growth 
that might arise from interfereuce with the circulation 
by pressure long continued on one side, or part of the 
body. 

Position, etc., as an Indication of Disease.—In health 
young children sleep the longer portion of the time, and 
the sleep is tranquil and deep, the countenance wears a 
calm placid expression, the breathing is slow, soft and 
full, the limbs are relaxed, and the body is gently cur- 
ved forward, if resting on the side, or is extended full 
length, or the feet are drawn up a little, if resting on 
the back. In short, there isan appearance of perfect ease, 
and an absence of all rigidity or constraint in every 
position, and in every movement. But in disease they 
are quite different—the rest is disturbed, the brow is con- 
tracted, the respiration is noisy, or slow, or short and 
quick, the countenance is distorted, etc. The pain of 
inflammatory affections often causes the infant to avoid 
all movement, or, in inflammation of any part ofa limb, 
all motion of the affected member. In severe abdominal 
inflammation, the child lies quiet, with the knees bert 
and drawa upwards, twisting about, however, and utter- 
ing loud cries, on the accession of the spasmodic griping 
pains that accompany disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. In convulsions the head is drawn backwards, 
or one arm becomes rigid, or a leg is drawn upwards, 
and the little sufferer utters a piercing cry. In great 
prostration from any cause, the child lies entirely 
motionless, or it may fail to move a leg, an arm, or one 
side of the body, indicating partial paralysis. And so 
every disease has its peculiar and specific symptoms 
which will be noticed in connection with each disease. 





Piterarp Hotices, 


Owrne to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

THE TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 4A Story of the Rocky 
Mountains. By Gustave Aimard, author of ‘‘ The Prairie 
Flower,” “The Indian Scout,” etc. etc. Aimard seems 
to rival Dumas in his capacity for writing an endless 
story. ‘The Trapper’s Daughter’’ takes up his charac- 
ters as left in “ The Pirates of the Frairies,’’ and after 
carrying them through an interesting series of adven- 
tures, leaves them to be disposed of in “The Tiger 
Siayer,’’ and subsequent works. 


From D. Appieron & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

MADGE; or, Night and Morning. By H. B.G. This 
book, evidently the work of a young author, is unfortu- 








nate in treating of a hackneyed theme. The public have 
seen 80 many pauper children, in novels, raised, from 
the depths of degradation through their own efforts and 
the extraordinary kindness of disinterested friends, to 
become orgaments of society, that they are somewhat 
weary of the whole subject. The book is carefully, and 
if we are understood rightly, we may say, almost too 
finely written. Its morai is excellent, and its influence 
on the young reader cannot be otherwise than good. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES: or, The Causes of 
the Phenomena of Organie Nature. By Thomas H. Hux- 
ley, F. R.8., F. L.S8., Professor of Natural History in 
the Jermyn Street School of Mines. This book is di- 
vided into six lectures delivered by the author for the 
benefit of working men. They are filled with highly 
important and practical information. 

THE NEW AND COMPLETE TAX-PAYER’S MAN- 
UAL. This book contains the direct and excise taxes, 
with the recent amendments by Congress, and the de- 
cisions of the Commissioner; also complete marginal 
references, and an analytical index showing all the 
items of taxation, the mode of proceeding, and the duties 
of the officers. , 

MAN’S CRY, AND GOD’S GRACIOUS ANSWER. A 
Contribution toward the Defence of the Faith. By the 
Rev. B. Franklin. . This little book has been called forth 
by the assaults recently made upon the faith in the 
English Church. It is divided into two essays respect- 
ively on “‘Theism” and “ Christianity.” 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

AFRICAN HUNTING FROM NATAL TO THE ZAM- 
BESI ; including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, ete., 
from 1852 to 1860. By William Charles Baldwin, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. With illustrations by James Wolf and J. B. 
Zwecker. Mr. Baldwin is a bora hunter and adven- 
turer, and we doubt if all the training in the world could 
have made anything elseof him. His book is one of the 
most interesting accounts of African travel and explora- 
tion, and abounds with narrations of perilous under- 
takings through desert and wilderness, and hair-breadth 
escapes from wild animals and wounded and infuriated 
game, enough to satisfy the greatest lover of the mar- 
vellous. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS: A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, au- 
thor of “‘ Mary Barton,” “A Dark Night’s Work,” ete. 
etc. Mrs. Gaskell is not a sensation writer, but there is 
sterling merit in her productions. The scene of this story 
is laid in Yorkshire, and the date, the close of the last 
century, when the press-gang system, with all its enor- 
mities, was in full operation in England. The main in- 
cidents in the story are derived from the workings of 
this system. 


From Dick & Firzaera.p, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

THE SCARLET FLOWER: A Novel. By Pierce Egan, 
Esq., author of “Imogene; or, The Marble Heart,” 
** Flower of the Flock,” etc. This is a story of the six- 
teenth century, and is full of mystery, both natural and 
supernatural, wicked deeds, and wonderful escapes. 
Admirers of sensational reading will undoubtedly find 
the book to their taste. 

From Trexyor & Frexps, Boston, through T. B. Pzrer- 


son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 
MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. Trans- 
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lated from the German by Frederica Rowan. In noticing 
this work we cannot do better than to quote from the 
preface to the English edition: “The Meditations con- 
tained in this volume form part of the well-known de- 
votional work Stunden der Andacht, published in the 
beginning of the present century, and generally ascribed 
te Zschokke. They have been selected for translation 
by one [Queen Victoria] to whom, in deep and over- 
whelming sorrow, they have proved a source of comfort 
and edification.”” The American publishers add that 
they have issued this volume in this country, where so 
many afflicted hearts need consolation, in the belief that 
the “Meditations” will carry comfort wherever they 
are read. 

TWO FRIENDS. By the author of “The Patience of 
Hope,” and “‘A Present Heaven.”” This book contains 
many pleasing analogies, drawn from Nature and Art, 
for the illustration of Christian principles. Its ideas are 
noble and elevated, but its division into dialogue, while 
adding neither beauty nor interest to the style, deterio- 
rates much from its strength. Theintroductory chapter 
especially is highly imaginative, sometimes even to 
grandeur. 


Godey's Arm-Chair, 





Gopey ror Jors.—This is the last number of the sixty- 
sixth volume of the Lady’s Book—the thirty-third year 
of our editorial life. Is there any falling off, good 
reader, in our efforts to please those who have so long 
continued with us? Look at the plates and the reading 
matter in this number. First we have 

“The Little Teaze,”* another of our very superior steel 
engravings which have never been equalled in this 
q@untry. 

Next our very beautiful Fashion-plate, containing 
six figures, and that which will please the married 
ladies is that three of them are children’s dresses. It isa 
beautiful plate, and suited to the season. Follow on to 
the next—that poor Doctor wakened from his sleep 
om a snowy night to go some miles, perhaps to see 
Johnny, who may, perhaps, be well by the time he gets 
there. Probably it had been said Johnny’s birthday, 
and he had been treated to doughnuts and a drink of 
cider before going tobed. Alas! forthe life of a Country 
Doctor. 

In this number will be found fashions furnished for 
the Lady’s Book by Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. of New 
York. They are from the latest arrivals, and bring the 
fashions up to the time of going to press. No other 
magazines shares in this advantage. The arrangement 
is only with the Lady’s Book. The materials for all 
these dresses and those in the Colored Fashion-plate can 
be found at Messrs. Stewart & Co's. We presume all 
our subscribers read the description of this palatial 
establishment in our May number, written by Mrs. 
Alice B. Haven. 


“‘Hosxs.’’—This admirable story is continued in this 
number, and meets with the greatest praise both from 
the press and our subscribers. The other stories in this 
number will be favorites with our readers. 

Booxs BY Matr.—On account of the increase in the 
price, we do not send any books by mail other thaa our 
own publications. 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


New Musical Monthly.—The second number of this 
beautiful and already favorite periodical is now ready. 
It contains an exquisite nocturne by Riche, very highly 
commended by that famous critical authority, the Lou- 
don Athenaum ; a spirited and brilliant March Militaire 
by Glover; and a beautiful ballad, In my Wild Monn- 
tain Valley, from Jules Benedict’s new opera, now all 
the rage in London, The Lily of Killarney. Yearly 
subscribers to the Monthly, it will be remembered, get 
all this new and beautiful music for 25 cents; and it is 
printed and issued in a style of elegance far in advance 
of any other sheet music published. The Musical 
Monthly is already an established success. Letters 
reach us by every mail, from all parts of the country, 
bearing testimony to the beauty of the publication, the 
value and excellence of the music furnished, and its un- 
paralleled cheapness. Every lady and gentleman whose 
purchases of music amount to three dollars during a 
year should become a subscriber, and get four or five 
times the amount for the price. The terms are three 
dollars perannum inadvance. Single numbers aro flity 
cents; but those who would like to examine the two 
numbers published, can have them sent free by mail on 
receipt of seventy-five cents. All remittances must be 
made to the publisher direct, J. Starr Holloway, Box 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Those who desire to have full sets, for binding, should 
send in their subscriptions without delay. 

New Sheet Music.—William Hall & Son, New York, 
publish several songs, etc. from W. Vincent Wallace's 
opera, Love’s Triumph ; Wayward Fortune is a delight- 
ful aria, 50 cents; My Poor Young Friend, is a duet of 
some length, 75; Patience, Prudence, Cireumspection, is 
a lively aria, full of brilliant points, 60; all from the 
same opera. La Primavera (the springtime) is a sweet 
aria, with Italian and English words, 50. The Sleep of 
Joy, and The Sleep of Sorrow are two songs by W. V. 
Wallace, each 30. Little Willie’s Grave, new song by 
J. R. Thomas, 30. 

The same publishers issue two new and brilliant ma- 
zurkas by Wallace, Victoire, and Une Fleur de Pologne, 
each 50. Also, at the same price, Marietta Polka Ma- 
zurka, by Fradel. Romanesca is a showy ballet piece 
by Wallace, 30. The Battle, by Francis H. Brown, isa 
brilliant descriptive fantasia, requiring skilful execa- 
tion, and admirably suited to the advanced performer, 75. 

H. Tolman & Co., Boston, publish Ode to Liberty, an 
effective quartette for four male voices, 25; Hymn to 
Liberty, with portrait of Burnside, 35. No Flag bat the 
Red, White, and Blue, new patriotic song, 25. 

Also, Belle of the Evening Polka, 25. Elegant Ma- 
zourka, by Steffanone, 25. Progressive Sonatinas, by 
Clementi, admirable studies, 25. Fortuna Waltz, Baum- 
bach, 30. Pluie de Diamants Schottische, very pretty, 
30; Adaleta Waltz, 35. Also a beautiful arrangement of 
Balfe’s new opera, The Puritan's Daughter, containing 
much exquisite music, by Brinley Richards, 75. 

Horace Waters, New York, publishes three beantifal 
new songs by M. Keller, One Single Kiss, Moorish sere- 
nade: Evening Blessing, Vesper song; Mother's Love 
is True; each 25. The Love I bear to Thee, new song 
Foster, 25. They Worked me all the Day, contraband’s 
song, 25. 

The Musical Editor will purchase and mail any of the 
foregoing, on receipt of price. Address, at Philadelphia, 

J. Starr HoLtoway. 
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Description of some of the vrincipal dresses worn at 
the wedding of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Alexandra :— 

The dress of the Princess Alexandra wasa petticoat of 
white satin, trimmed with chatelains of orange blos- 
soms, myrtle, and bouffants of tulle, with Honiton lace. 
The train of silver moire antique, trimmed with bouf- 
fants of tulle, Honiton lace, and bouquets of orange blos- 
som and myrtle. The body of the dress trimmed to cor- 
respond. Her Royal Highness wore a veil of Honiton 
lace and a wreath of orange blossom and myrtle. The 
necklace, earrings and brooch of pearls and diamonds 
were the gift of the Prince of Wales; rivere of diamonds, 
given by the corporation of London: opal and diamond 
bracelet given by the Queen ; diamond bracelet, given by 
the ladies of Leeds; an opal and diamond bracelet, 
given by the ladies of Manchester. The bonquet was 
composed of orange blossoms, white rose buds, lilies of 
the valley, and rare and beautiful orchideous flowers, 
interspersed with sprigs of myrtle sent especially from 
Osborne, by command of the Queen, the myrtle having 
been reared from that used in the bridal bouquet of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal. The bouquet was 
supplied by Mr. Veitch. The bridal bouquet holder of 
her Royal Highness was the marriage present of the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and was a truly princely 
gift. The upper part receiving the flowers was carved 
out of rock crystal, and has taken the lapidary some 
months to execute. It is trumpet shaped, the crystal 
being inlaid with large emeralds and diamonds, relieved 
with pink coral and oriental pearls. The shaft contains 
four plumes of feathers composed of brilliants, and 
under each the letter “ A” in rubies, also four times re- 
peated ; a crystal ball, set with rubies, terminated the 
shaft or handle, and by an ingenious piece of mechanism 
was iwnade to fly up and releasing the four side forms 
four supports or stands. Around the centre was a ring, 
arranged as the princess’s coronet, and to which was 
attached a chain of large pearls and gold, having a hoop 
of pearls to wear on the finger—the only delicate allusion 
to the donor being a small star of India in diamonds, 
introduced in the ornamentation. 


The wreaths of the bridesmaids were formed of blush 
roses, shamrocks and white heather, with long veils of 
tulle falling from the back of the wreath. The dresses 
of white tulle over white giacé were trimmed to corre- 
spond. 

Prineess Christian of Denmark wore a train of royal 
blue velvet trimmed with gold lace. The petticoat of 
white satin trimmed with puffings of tulle and goid 
blond. Headdress, white feathers, gold lappets and 
diamond ornaments. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a train of lilac 
silver moire, trimmed with white Honiton lace. Petti- 
coat of white satin, with Honiton lace tunic and bands 
of lilac velvet. Diadem of diamonds. Stomacher, neck- 
lace and earrings ofdiamonds. Headdress, white feathers 
and tulle veil. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a violet velvet train, 
trimmed withermine. Petticoat of violet satin, trimmed 
with black lace, covered with a tunic of Honiton lace, a 
tiara of pearls and diamonds; necklace and stomacher 
to match 

The Princess Helena wore a train of white silk, with 
bouquets of the rose, shamrock and thistle, tied with sil- 
ver cord, manufactured by Lewis and Allenby, trimmed 
with tulle, and bouquets of lilacs, white and lilac. 
Petticoat of white tulle over white glacé, striped with 





ribbons of rose, shamrock and thistle ; bouquet of lilac. 
Headdress wreath of lilacs, white feathers, and blond 
lappets ; diamond ornaments. 

Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, dress of white 
tulle over white glacé, striped with ribbons of rose, 
shamrock and thistle, tied with silver cord, trimmed 
with bouquets of lilacs. Headdress, wreaths of lilacs 
( white and lilac); pearl ornaments, 

The Duchess of Brabant wore a train of blue moire 
antique, embroidered with gold. 

Car.eTon of New York is a successful publisher. 

The success of several of his later publications is 
worthy of notice. ‘ Among the Pines” has reached the 
enormous sale of 35,000 copies. The great public has 
patronized “ Artemas Ward” to the extent of nearly 
15,000 copies of his comicalities ; and has taken 120,000 
volumes of “Les Msérables.” ‘‘The Great Consum- 
mation," the sequei to ‘‘ The Great Tribulation,’’ by Dr. 
Cummings, has also had an extensive circulation in this 
country and Canada; while ‘“ Rutledge’ and “The 
Sutherlands’’ have reached their thirtieth thousand. In 
the way of Poetry, Mr. Carleton has made two hits—in 
“The King’s Bell,” by Stoddard, and in “‘ Aldriche’s 
Poems,”’ in blue and gold; two large editions of which 
have already been disposed of. 

L, A. Gopry, Srm: I am at this time in need of a receipt 
to color black with extract of logwood, which will give 
the material a bright glossy appearance, for which I 
would be greatly favored if come of your numerous 
contributors would give a receipt through your book. 

Respectfully ete., N. 8. D. 

Music Recervep.—Duet Vesperi; music by T. Law- 
rence. Song of the 25th Regiment; words and music 
by one of the regiment. Oh, Could I but recall the 
Hours ; words by J. T. Morris, music for the piano by 
Mr. Swaim. 

We have received the above music from Horace Waters, 
481 Broadway, New York. And from Lee & Walker, 
722 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Oh Give us a Navy 
of Iron! the words very pretty and suitable, by 0. 
Brainard Williams, music by James W. Porter. Mr. 
Williams is an admirable writer of songs for music, and 
all his efforts are very popular. They are sung every- 
where. 


To Coton ParorograPns.—A new preparation called 
Newton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen pictures is for 
sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, with a bottle 
of Reducing Liquid complete, with full directions for 
painting, so that any person, though not an artist, may 
paint in a most beautiful manner, and very rapidly, the 
cartes de visite and photographs, ete., $3 25. 

There has been offered for sale a worthless imitation 
that will injure the photograph. See that the box ob- 
tained has the name and seal of J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton, who are sole agents for the United States. 

J. E. T. & Co. have also beautiful copies of flowers 
from nature (photographs) for coloring with these colors, 
or for copies for drawing and painting, which they will 
send by mail for 25 cents each. Also, cartes de visite of 
all distinguished persons. 


Tue Roiine Passton.—A broker in State Street, deeply 
absorbed in speculation, being asked, the other morn- 
ing, “‘ How do you do?” replied abruptly, “ About two 
per cent. a month!” 
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Epvucation: Miss Hate’s Scnoo..—We wish to draw 
the attention of our readers to the advertisement of this 
echooliu the Editors’ Table. Weare certainly interested 
in a seminary conducted by a daughter of our old friend 
and associate, Mrs. Hale, and where our own daughter 
is receiving her education. But though interested we 
are not swayed by such considerations in what we say 
now on this subject. 

Miss Hale’s school is situated in the very best location 
that could be found in Philadelphia for the purpose. 
Close by the regions of fashion, and remote from the 
dust and confusion of business, it is yet in almost coun- 
try seclusion, fronting a beautiful park, whose verdure 
in the season of green, which lasts here a long time, 
refreshes the eye, while its extent affords a healthful 
Circulation of air. We do not hesitate to say that few 
boarding-schools, if any, have such judicious system 
and regulation, and receive the same faithful care from 
the Principal. 

The best part of education comes from the infinence of 
contact, and the morals as well as the manners are insen- 
sibly affected by the circle in which we dwell. How 
important it is, then, for children and young girls who 
leave their parents’ control to be habitually under the 
supervision of the lady who undertakes the office of 
parental training! The ladies who assist Miss Hale in 
the French and English departments are experienced in 
teaching, and perfectly understand what young ladies 
require for the development of the understanding and 
the heart. 

Philadelphia, it is unnecessary to say, is not surpassed 
by any city for its professors and teachers in the arts, 
sciences, and foreign languages ; therefore every advan- 
tage for the attainment of accomplishments will be 
within the reach of Miss Hale’s scholars. 

L. A. Gover. 

Messrs. J. E. Trutox & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw- 
ing taught in their book, Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $1 75, 
It texshes Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, paint- 
ing, etc. ete. 


Tae Lady’s Book is a wonderful success in procuring 
receipts. Ina late number we mentioned that a lady 
wished to procure General Twiggs’ receipt for the hair. 
We have received over twenty letters upon the subject, 
aad we thank the Writers of them all. We once adver- 
tised for a particular number of the Lady’s Book, an old 
oue, saying that we would send one of the current ones 
for it. Wecame near exhausting a whole edition, and 
had to stop the exchange as soon as possible. Here is 
the receipt :— 

One drachm lac sulphur, half a drachm sugar lead, 
four ounces rosewater. Mix them, and shake the vial 
on using the mixture, and. bathe the hair twice each day 
for a week, or longer if necessary. It does not dye the 
hair, but seems to operate upon the roots, and restore 
the natural color. 

THINKING AND Spraxina.—‘“‘Indeed, you are very 
handsome,” said a gentleman to his mistress. ‘ Phoo, 
phoo!’’ said she; “so you 'd say if you did not think 
eo."’ “ And so you’d think,” he answered, “ if I did not 
say so.” 


46* 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE DANCING ETHIOPIAN. 


Tur accompanying figures should be cut out in card- 
board, but larger tham represented, Of course, two 





will be required, except the head portion, the shaded 
parts being painted black, and the clothing may be 
striped with some bright color. Pinholes being made 
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on both sides, taking 
care to allow free- 
dom of movement. 
The stick of a camel- 
hair pencil, or some- : 
thing similar, being thrust tightly through the holes in 
the hands, which should be pushed a little apart, the 
figure can easily be made to dance to any tune, turn 
head over heels, and execute sundry movements—lively, 
if not graceful. 

It may be remarked that though the contour of the 
figure is certainly not copied from any of the master- 
pieces of seulpture, it is nevertheless better adapted for 
summersaults and other sprightly performances. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 





Tre plan of the above design cannot be equalled for dining-room, H stair hall, I breakfast-room, J dumb 
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Grover AND Baker’s Sewine-Macuinges.—We have 
frequently and strongly recommended these useful ar- 
ticles to our subscribers; we have done so because we 
know and have tested them both in our homes and else- 
where. There are two necessary things for house- 
keepers—one of Grover and Baker’s sewing-machines 
and Godey’s Lady’s Book. It is not housekeeping with- 
out them. Send to them for one of their catalogues, 730 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and see to what various 
uses in sewing they can be applied. The very finest 
and the coarsest sewing may be done on them. We 
have to chronicle a matter connected with this firm 
which shows their generosity. They have lately pre- 
sented to the “Foster Home,’’ in this city, an entirely 
new sewing-machine, and mended their old one which 
has been used in that establishment for many years 
without having had the slightest repair until now. 
When we consider that, in an establishment where there 
are so many children, their clothes and the repairs had 
to be done on this instrument, we think we can pay no 
higher compliment than to say, that it has lasted through 
such an immense amount of work without getting out 
of order. 


A Worp To Writers.—The great length of many of 
the articles on hand prevents our giving them an early 
jusertion. If writers would send us short articles, they 
would be published much sooner. Racy and to the 
poiut, not abounding in description about the beauty of 
the parties, which most persons skip, but go into the 
story at once, and, if possible, avoid making the heroine 
a school-teacher or a governess. 


TsE Par.Lor GARDENER.—A complete illustrated guide 
to the culffvation of house plants, care of green-houses, 
aquariums, and instructions to many new and beautiful 
methods of growing plants, of grafting, budding, ete. 
etc. Price 65 cents. By mail, 70 cents. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., Boston, Publishers, 


Ripina-Dress oF THE EMPRESS OF FRaNCcE.—A dark 
blue riding habit, made with full sleeves and ample 
basques, and on her head a low-crowned hat and plume 
of white feathers. 


Wuat ovr Fashion Epirror can Svuppiy. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward- 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orné 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to meation the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. 8. M.—Sent hair ring March 19th. 

Miss 8. W.—Sent patterns 20th. 

W. G. 8.—Sent hair bracelet, breastpin, and books 20th, 

Mrs. H. L. 8.—Sent silk 24th. 

I, 8. W.—Sent hair work and comb 24th, 





Mrs. H. M, C.—Sent pattern, ete. 25th. 

Miss N. 8. G.—Sent combs 25th. 

Miss M. F.—Sent pattern 25th. 

E. R.—Sent dress goods 25th. 

Mrs. J. F.—Sent dress goods and cloak 25th. 

Mrs. W. KE. J.—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mrs. J. McC.—Sent materials for smoking cap 27th. 

L. 8. L.—Sent hair breastpin 28th. 

Miss M. V. L.—Sent hair bracelet 28th. 

W. M.—Sent hair ring 28th. 

Mrs. W. P.—Sent pattern April 2d. 

K. A. M.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. H. A. O.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. Dr. W.—Sent braiding pattern 6th. 

Miss J. B.—Sent braiding pattern 6th. 

Miss P. M.—Sent round hat with humming-bird 6th. 

Mrs. R. D.—Sent hair jewelry 7th. 

Mrs. R. 8. V.—Sent full braiding patterns for sack 7th. 

Mrs. M. C. W.—Sent slippers and knife 7th. 

Mrs. E. F. C.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

C. C.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

Miss J. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. W. B. J.—Sent humming-bird 9th. 

L. C. K.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. L. E. W.—Sent braiding patterns 10th, 

Mrs. I. 8. H.—Sent patterns 10th. 

Mrs. J. M.—Sent full braiding patterns for child’s 
talma 10th. 8 

Mrs. W. B. F.—We can braid it if you desire it, 

Mrs. P. S.—Humming-birds are decidedly the most 
fashionable trimming fora bonnet. They are of yarious 
prices; the brown with golden breasts the most expen- 
sive. 

Miss M. C. G.—Religieuse is the name of the new style 
of sleeve ; they can be sent by mail. 

Mrs. C. H.—Black braid washes well, and is the pret- 
tiest for either white or buff piqué. 

Subscriber, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Address Fashion Edi- 
tress in all such cases, inclosing a stamp with your 
name, and she will reply. We cannot notice anonymous 
inquiries. By the time you get the reply in this de- 
partment the information would be of no use to you. 

Miss E. A. M.—We must decline republishing any story. 

Woodstock, N. B.—It is enough for us to lose the ex- 
tra number, without having to pay ten cents postage. 
In this instance the number was sent. 

E. R. P.—Glycerine is the best remedy for chapped 
hands. 

A. R.—MSS. intended for publication must be written 
only on one side of the paper. 

Miss G. H.—Yours is a singular question: “Is it un- 
ladylike to catch eels?” We think it is a matter of 
taste entirely. How is a lady to know whether she 
will catch an eel if she goes fishing? 

Miss E. L. G.—It is not improper to accept a gentle- 
man’s arm in the evening. 

8. T. 0.—The lady rises from the table at the proper 
time, and the other ladies follow her lead from the room. 

Mrs.. H. R.—We do not send duplicate numbers unless 
applied for immediately. Your numbers may have been 
lost by lending. It is preposterous to suppose you 
would not have applied for them before. 

J. 8. P.—Different designs have different terms of ab-" 
breviation ; we have endeavored at times to publish all, 
and have done so—cannot refer you to the numbers; 
but if there is any particular “term” that you wish ex- 
plained, we will try todo so. We thank you for your 
very kind and complimentary letter. 
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Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XXIII.—(Continued.) 


561. Take a wax or composition candle. Having 
trimmed it to an even and moderately short wick, try 
to produce a fame made up of two cones, the apex of the 
internal one being ropre- 
vented by (a), of the external 
one by (6). Possibly, the 





whole of the original flame 
may not be driven laterally 

into the horizontal cones. This matters little, provided 
the cones themselves be of the right quality, the outside 
one being little more in color than a faint halo, the in- 
side one terminating at (a) ina sharp blue point. This 
point (a) is the hottest part of a blowpipe flame, which, 
when projected a little downward into a depression 
excavated on the side of a piece of charcoal, produces a 
most powerful mimic furnace, in which little pieces of 
silver can be melted with great facility—nay even cop- 
per and iron, by a dextrous experimenter. 

562. The flame, when employed for analytical pur- 
poses, should not be ragged, noisy, and uneven, but 
clear, tranquil, and well-defined. Occasionally a voisy, 
roaring, and uneven flame is employed in glass-blowing 
operations, but never for the pfirposes of analysis. It 
is made by removing the jet of the blowpipe some dis- 

. tance from the flame, and blow- 
= — ing rather strongly. Its ap- 
— pearance is like the representa- 

tion subjoined. 

563. Hold a small needle by the eye by means of a pair 
of forceps, and fuse it from the point backward—as far 
as you can—by continuously directing upon it the coni- 
eal tip (a). If this operation causes the slightest fatigue, 
it is a sign of your not yet having acquired the art. 
When mastered, breathing may be maintained with the 
greatest facility. 

564. Hold a small piece of English flint-glass (a variety 
which contains oxide of lead) in the blowpipe flame at 
(a). Remark how black the tube becomes, and how 
this blackness is within the substance of the glass, not 
externally ; it depends on the removal of oxygen from 
oxide of lead, metallic lead being left behind. Now 
heat this blackened glass in the flame at (), or between 
4a) and (}) ; after a time the blackness becomes removed, 
metallic lead being reconverted into oxide. Hence, 
remember generaliy, that the external cone adds oxygen 
to substances; the internal one takes it away from 
them. This is very important. 

565. Scoop out a depression about the size of a pea in 
the side of a piece of charcoal; into it put a bit of 
metallic lead the size of agrain of wheat. Direct sharply 
down upon it the outside cone of the blowpipe flame ; 
ebserve how the lead is rapidly converted into a yellow 
oxide, which diffuses itself over the charcoal in concen- 
tric rings. This appearance is indicative of lead ; nothing 
but lead being capable of imparting it. Remark, too, 
that the oxide of lead melts before the subliming into a 
vapor—consequently if we were to plaee in contact with 
it a spongy body, not affected by the lead, the fused 
oxide would be all absorbed. 

566. Take a piece of silver about the size of a pin’s 
head ; treat it precisely as the lead was treated in the 
Jast instance, except that it must be fused at the point 
(a). When once fused it may be retained in fusion at 











| 


the point (6). Observe that the silver remains quite 
bright, not generating any oxide, as the lead did. 








— Fushions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
hy express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitling. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantilfks, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of white grenadine, with scarf mantle 
to match. The dress and scarf are trimmed with a 
fluting of green silk, and the sash is of graduated green 
silk, with heavily fringed ends. The hat is of white 
chip, trimmed with a long white ostrich feather and a 
short green one. 

Fig. 2.--White silk dress, with double skirt. The 
upper skirt is slashed at intervals to the depth of halfa 
yard. The ends are folded over and caught by a black 
lace bow. The sleeves are trimmed in the same style. 
The corsage is plain, and pointed both back and front. 
A black lace scarf is pointed at the back to form a bertha, 
erosses in front and is tied at the back, where it falls in 
long streamers. Straw hat, edged with black lace, and 
trimmed with black velvet and a black feather. 

Fig. 3.—A purple grenadine robe dress, with searf, 
made over purple silk. The corsage is made with a 
jockey at the back, and revers in front. The mantle is 
trimmed with two rows of rich lace. White chip bon- 
net, trimmed with green ribbon and a white feather. 

Fig. 4.—Little boy’s dress of white pigué, richly 
braided above the hem and up the front in the tunic 
style. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress of cuir-colored alpaca, with Zouave of 
the same, trimmed with braid and drop buttons. The 
skirt is gored to form a corslet in front. Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with flowers and grass. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of thin blue Mozambique, barred with 
black, and trimmed with a fluting of blue ribbon sewed 
in waves just above the hem. The corsage is low and 
square, and worn with a muslin guipure. 


NEW SPRING DRESSES. 


From A. T. Stewart's Establishment, corner of Broadway 
and Tenth St. New York. 
(See engravings, pages 510, 511, 512, 513.) 

Fig. 1.—A pearl-colored percale dress, stamped in 
tunic form to imitate rich embroidery in black. The 
design, reduced, is on the Zouave and sleeves. The hat 
is of fine white straw, trimmed with pearl-color and 
black feathers, and black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—A dress of cuir-colored wool taffetas, barred 
with black, and a rich design woven as a bordering on 
the skirt. The design is also woven on the Zouave and 
sleeves. White Leghorn hat, trimmed with black velvet, 
loops of white ribbon, and a single white feather. 

Fig. 3.—Another pretty robe dress, with sack to match, 
very suitable for travelling. This style of dress is to be 
had in percales of neutral tints, and in wool goods, such 
as taffetas and alpacas. 

Fig. 4.—Organdy robe, a white ground, with tiny red 
figures. The odd design on the flounces is of scarlet and 
black, the effect of which is charming in the original. 

NEW COIFFURES. 
(See engravings, page 515.) 

Fig. 1.—This coiffure is composed of puffed ribbon and 
bows mounted on a wire, with flowers at the side and a 
lace barbe looped behind and fastened with ornamental 
pins. The color of the ribbon should correspond with 
the dress with which it is worn, or should form a decided 
contrast. 

Fig. 2.—The hair is dressed with three rolls on each 
side of the face. The wreath is made very full in front, 
and has a gold cord and tassel trimmed in with it. It 
gradually diminishes in size towards the back, small 
buds forming pendants behind. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


THERE is a charming little French tale, which fasci- 
nated our childish imagination, in which a band of 
young girls were to choose and wear a wreath of their 
favorite flower, and a prize was to be given to the one 
who had made the loveliest selection. The prize was 
won by the lily of the valley, twined as a garland, with 
a few dark green forest leaves. We recalled this story 
of our childhood while standing a few days since among 
the delicate creations of Madame Tilman’s opening 
spring parterre. Our eyes rested on.a bridal wreath, 
consisting of a coronet of pure white Narcissus with 
their golden centres, surrounded by orange-buds and 
lilies of the valley. A cordon of orange buds sur- 
rounded the veil, caught together at the side by a rich 
blossom of Narcissus, and terminating in two floating 
sprays of lilies of the valley, trailing over the shoulder. 
The wreath was mounted with Mme. Tilman’s own 
peculiar grace; no arbitrary arrangement, but studied 
to suit the style of the bride for whom it was destined. 
The wreath was part of a bridal garniture, which com- 





prised a garland for the skirt, and a bouquet to be worn 
quite to the left, rather than the centre of the corsage. 

A pretty novelty appeared, in the wreaths intended 
for the six bridemaids. They were each of the simplest 
flowers, lightly mounted with grass in bloom, and each 
wreath a different fower. Buttercups, wild roses, the 
downy white tops of the dandelions, with blades of 
grass spangled with dew, violets, and Guelder roses, 
made up this novel and charming set of decorations for 
one of the most fashionable weddings that the daily 
prints have chronicled this “season of flowers.” 


Of Mme. Tilman’s bonnets, we may say that in shape 
as well as style, they are entirely different from those 
of any other house. The general effect as to shape is as 
though the front of the brim drooped beneath the rich 
trimming of lace, erépe, and flowers which is placed 
upon it. The charm of simplicity as well as novelty 
and richness, belonged to all that ¢ame under our re 
view. We mention a few of them. One was of white 
crin, with a garniture on the brim, of rich French 
moss, on which a butterfly was most gracefully posed. 
The inside trimming was of the moss and clusters of 
rose-buds; the cap was of pink crépe, laid in folds. 
Another of white crépe had a cordon of violets of three 
shades, bordering the front, and drooping over the 
forehead, forming a complete Marie Stuart. 

Nor must we pass the most stylish of all, made so by 
the straw edging of its black velvet bands, the delicacy 
of its trailing lace ornaments, ending in a cluster of 
black ox-heart cherries and shining ivy leaves. 

Fora general guidance, we might say that lace, rich 
plain ribbon of delicate shades, or black combined with 
high colors, crépe, a profusion of lovely flowers and 
butterflies, are the materials chiefly used in the decora- 
tion of summer straws. 


We are also indebted to the same lady, whose address 
is 148 east Ninth Street, New York, for some new styles 
of round hats. The Francis I., looped up at the right by 
bands of black velvet, edged with straw, and decorated 
with field flowers and grass, drooping like a plume at 
the back of the hat, is decidedly the most piquant. The 
Andalusians, high sloping crowns trimmed with fea- 
thers, flowers, lace scarfs, and humming-birds, will also 
be very popular. A novelty to us, though long known 
in Paris, has just been introdaced for the opera. Itisa 
round hat of illusion, the crown laid in folds, and the 
brim a mass of puffings. A silk scarf is tied at the 
back of the hat, and a cluster of moss rose-buds, among 
which nestles a charming crested humming-bird, is 
placed directly in front. 

In this connection, we would commend the tasteful 
selection of Mr. Myers, 303 Canal Street (Reynold’s Ba- 
zaar), for children. He has introduced the humming- 
birds, of which we have before spoken, among the 
pretty flowers with which the hats are ornamented. 
He has also an excellent array of natural ostrich plumes, 
more serviceable than pure white ones for little people. 
The styles are varied and becoming, and the combina- 
tions tasteful. 

We have been busily engaged in gleaning all the in- 
formation we could respecting new dresses. Fancy is 
always creating a thousand novelties or new and charm- 
ing arrangements of old materials. 

Fluted ruffles are much in favor for every kind of 
material. It is true, ruffles are old, but what trimming 
is more becoming? and the present season they are 
arranged with other trimmings, which greatly increases 
their style. 
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Alpaca of all shades is universally adopted, made with 
wraps of the same, most of them being talmas, though 
one of our distinguished modestes is making only short 
tight-fitting sacks for the robes en suite. 

Strolling through the salons of Mme. Penchon, of 
Bleecker Street, we saw the richest and most extrava- 
gant assortment of dresses we have yet beheld. At no 
previous season do we recollect having seen such a col- 
lection of elegant dresses, not of expensive materials, 
but so elaborately trimmed that, Yor baréges and grena- 
dines, prices ranged from $50 to $100. 

For elegant full dress, suitable for matrons, were rich 
black silks, trimmed in every variety of style with 
white silk, in bands or founces, covered by black French 
lace, price $200. The skirts and sleeves alone of the 
dresses were made, the waist being arranged to suit the 
purchaser. The sleeves were all shaped from the elbow, 
end trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Acuir-colored barége, figured with black, was trimmed 
with one fated ruffle four inches deep ; and heading this 
was a band of rich French lace of a new style, bordered 
on each edge likeabarbe. Another dress of the same 
color was somewhat similar, only heavy bands of the 
lace three inches wide, bordered on each side with a 
fluting of the material down each side. 

Many of the dresses were trimmed with silk, cut out 
in various devices, and stitched on; for instance, rings 
of silk or velvet linked, scrolls, triangles, and other 
styles. A buff alpaca was cut in deep scallops, and 
trimmed with six rows of black and white braid ; from 
under this came a fluted ruffle, which formed the edge of 
the skirt. The dresses were all faced half a yard deep 
with a white corded material. 

A black ground Foulard, figured with colors, was 
trimmed with linked rings of various-colored silks, 
forming a charming bordering. This robe was made 
postillion waist, with the swallow-tailed jockey at the 
back. Zouaves are rather shorter than last season, just 
reaching the waist. The gray and cuir alpacas were 
either trimmed with silk, or braid of the same shade, or 
else with black velvet. We noticed a gray, with a plain 
upright Grecian of black velvet, through which ran a 
straight band of velvet, and at the distance of every half 
yard, the pattern formed a pyramid. 

Bands of narrow ribbon, graduated from the sides of 
each breadth to the centre, formed a very pretty trim- 
ming. We must not omit a charming dress, suitable for 
a young lady. This was of white barége, spotted with 
tiny blue dots. On the edge of the skirt was a fiuted 
ruffie, simply hemmed, then bands of blue ribbon, 
sewed on bias, and just reaching a second raffle. Then 
another bordering of ribbons, sewed on the reverse way, 
and above this was another fluted ruffle, extending up 
the frontentunique. The space between the tunic ruffles 
in front being filled in with ribbons, pointed in the 
centre, 


The wraps were very full talmas, bias at the back, 
with a seam down the centre. Many of the black ones 
being trimmed with velvet and steel buttons, chenille 
fringe, lace, and flutings. Those of the same material as 
the dress were trimmed to correspond. Baréges and 
grenadines are also made with scraps of the same. 


The styles this season are so various that we can but 
touch on them, feeling that the pen is feeble, and the 
artist's pencil can best describe some of them. We, 
therefore, refer our readers to our wood-cuts for some of 
Stewart's new robes, hoping in our next number to give 
still others, ‘ 





Braiding is still in vogue, and for that purpose, we 
have the tiniest of all velvets in all colors, which braid 
charmingly. 

Most of the new robes are stamped to imitate braiding ; 
some en tablier, others as a bordering round the skirt. 
Delicate percules of neutral tints of this style form 
charming morning robes, and, en passant, we may 
remark, that all the morning robes have the skirts 
closed. 

Wool taffetas, alpacas, and other goods are to be had 
in this robe style, also baréges ; but in the latter, the 
pattern is varied, having rich leaves and palms thrown 
carelessly though the graceful braiding pattern. Other 
baréges are chain-stitched in various designs, and have 
shawls embroidered to match. 

The Foulards this year are particularly rich, resem- 
bling heavy silks, both in style and price. They are 
bordered the same as the other goods, but the designs 
are richer and more artistic. Then there are the beau- 
tiful twisted silk grenadines, white grounds, with the 
daintiest little colored sprigs, or black grounds, figured 
with the most gorgeous colors. 

Among the pretty little accessories to the toilet are the 
colored cravats, or scarfs for ladies, made of a netted silk, 
double and finished with tassels. These are carelessly 
knotted round the throat, or passed under the collar. 

The Religieuse sleeve is now the rage. It isan under- 
sleeve with a deep wristband, about five inches deep, 
turned down, and sufficiently large to pass the hand 
through easily. In some cases the ends are rounded, and 
in others the cuff is sewed to theedge. Collars are larger, 
made with deep points infront. This style is called the 
Shakspeare, the cuffs to correspond are very deep, 
and fastened with four gold buttons. We have noticed 
linen cuffs made with a very deep point on top, others 
straight on top, with long, pointed ends. 


The display of parasols this season is very good. The 
most elegant being of moiré, trimmed with marabout 
feathers, or lace, or else lively shades of mauve, pink, 
or green taffetas, with Brussels or point appliqué cover- 
ings. More simple styles are dotted with pearl, jet, or 
steel beads, or have a fanciful bordering formed of 
beads. Others are of a light, or white silk, lined with 
colors, and chain-stitched in a pattern of the same color 
asthe lining. In these the handles are eitherivory or 
gilt, but in the more expensive styles, the handles are 
perfect gems of art, being richly carved out of coral or 
pearl. 


Here perhaps we ought to stop; but when once we 
begin to gossip with our readers, we find it difficult to 
leave off. And we cannot help a passing allusion (al- 
though it belongs more appropriately to another part of 
out Chat) to what is probably the most superb dress, 
which will be seen during this year, at least in the 
great world of fashion on either side of the water. We 
speak of the Brussels lace dress which was one of the 
bridal gifts to ‘‘ Denmark’s fair daughter.”’ It was, in- 
deed, a royal gift, worthy of the royal donor, the King 
of the Belgians. The designs of the lace, we are in- 
formed, are splendid groups of roses, fuchsias, forget- 
me-nots, ete. The ground work is filled ia with smali 
English crowns, with the initial letter of the Princess 
Alexandra embroidered beneath them. In portions of 
the composition the style of the Fifteenth Century is 
revived, and houses in ‘an oval frameand a bird defend 
ing its nest of eggs from the attack of a serpent, are 
represented in a style which is half Chinese. 

FasHion. 
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